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Introduction 



Problems in American higher education can be directly attributed to 
the lack of vision, the lack of insight, and the lack of skill of many 
administrators who lacked any formal, even informal, management 
training. During the rapid growth of higher education in the 1960s and 
1970s, unskilled or inefficient managers set the stage for long-term 
problems associated with planning and development, budget 
management, personnel administration, and the perceived decline in 
quality among university graduates. 

Examples of the lack of quality range from outmoded instructional 
techniques, poorly prepared professionals, and mounting calls for the 
reform of professional and teacher preparation. Other examples include 
demands for restructuring professional and general education programs, 
streamlining budgets, and improving the quality of incoming students. 
Clearly, there is growing unrest about the quality of higher education at 
federal, state, and local levels of government and education. 

Traditionally there has always been a fear of changing the svstems 
by which value or worth are measured. Only when change has been 
forced by the need to survive have institutions, like industry, banking, 
government, and education, discovered new ways to measure worth. 
Measuring the worth of objects or systems is an extension of projecting 
self-worth. To change the perspective challenges individual perceptions 
of worth. 

Inherited self-worth is the hardest notion to change, simply because 
it is usually the hardest thing for an individual to examine objectively. It 
follows that institutions, which in many cases are structured on value 
systems that protect individuals from having tc nfront questions of 
worth, value, and quality, are the least likely to .hange. Even when 
change is needed, or the need for change is recognized or expected, 
actually changing the institution remains a difficult process. There is an 
irony in that industry has been conditioned to expect innovation to come 
from universities, despite the lack of change and leadership academic 
institutions have traditionally shown. 

The trouble with higher education is, by and large, not with the 
preparation, ability and commitment of its professors. Rather, the trouble 
is more directly attributable to the lack of administrative leadership from 
school presidents, vice presidents, deans, and to some extent, the 
chairpersons and the governing boards. Major responsibility must be 
nlaced first on these adminis'rators, since many have yielded to the 
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pressures of the present rather than making a commitment to quality 
while looking toward and preparing for the future. Industries, including 
corporations, school districts, and hospitals, also share the blame for 
hiring ill-prepared graduates and not demanding better quality. 

Blame is not a good word from our perspective. There is no blame 
here; rather it is the acknowledgement of a system that is dysfunctional 
since it is based on fear. Administrators without leadership qualities or 
visionary ability generally yield to their fear of the unknown when 
confronted with change. They lack a sense of adventure; they distrust 
imagination. Faced with change or conflict, they are sometimes forced to 
deal with it in non-productive, defensive ways. Usually, the defensive 
systems they use reflect their own educational experiences. Naturally, 
they fall back on this conservative, defensive style as one would 
reflexively respond to a punch by raising an arm and flinching. What we 
propose instead, to carry the analogy through, is effective leadership that 
responds to change as a jujitsu artist w ; .Id, by grabbing the "punch," 
transforming it into a throw, and thereby gaining the advantage. 

In his publication Higher Education and the Public Interest: A 
Report to the Campus, Gary H. Quehl (1988, p. 1) pointed out: There is a 
major erosion of confidence in the leadership and the quality of higher 
education in the country. Respect for colleges and universities is gravely 
in danger. Rightly so! Lack of leadership in the nation's colleges and 
universities brought on this problem, which resulted in administrators 
making colleges and universities respond to the instant gratification 
needs of individuals, rather than leading and directing them to respond 
to the nation's future needs. Short-sighted administrators controlled the 
system, and it responded appropriately by guiding the public into a status 
quo position! 

Furthermore, it is difficult for a system threatened on all sides and 
forced to adopt a defensive mode to improve quality. Protecting 
themselves from criticism and cost-cutting efforts by state legislators, 
college and university administrators are not going to root out what is 
wrong with their systems. They have diverted their attention from their 
main purpose — producing a quality education — to maintaining the 
status quo. Lacking imagination or creativity, they cannot respond to 
outside criticism with innovative systems, but instead fall prey to 
manipulation and ineptitude. 

Administrators can effect meaningful change over the next several 
decades by instituting a total quality management (TQM) philosophy as a 
process for guiding colleges and universities toward total quality 
O vement (TQI). If institutions of higher education follow the points 
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of the quality gurus, like W. Edwards Deming, Philip Crosby, Joseph 
Juran, and Masaaki Imai, they will have: 

• constructive competition; 

• shared values and unity of purpose; 

• collaboration on broad issues; 

• simultaneous and synergic planning; 

• emphasis on responsibility to contribute; 

• decentralized partnerships built upon situational management; 

• team accountability; 

• constancy of purpose; 

• win-win resolution to conflicts via conflict management; t 

• and probably most important, a superior professorate, student body, and 
administration. 

In summary, organizational cultures will be transformed. 

Our basic premise is that institutions of higher education should plan 
more effectively, especially in regard to utilizing resources. We stress the 
concept of self-evaluation rather than self-protection. We urge the 
rooting out cf fat and inefficiency. We urge a collaborative approach 
recognizing the value of input from all quarters, and to ensure quality, we 
urge administrators to establish total quality management processes. 

The cost of higher education increases significantly with poor 
management. When college was the exclusive province of a small 
portion of society, when college enrollments were manageable and 
predictable, when a small support staff was sufficient to maintain records 
and handle the routines of scheduling and monitoring student progress, 
and when the idea of faculty belonging to a union would have been cause 
for derision, it must have been relatively easy to manage and to fund 
administrative operations. 

For those who work in higher education in an environment where 
computer operation centers employ more people than some departments, 
where administrat; e staff members are necessary to attend to contractual 
issues, where support staff members are employed to teach remedial 
courses, and where forms exist for everything, it is understandable that 
many, particularly faculty, see an ongoing proliferation of administrators 
and support staff to the detriment of the institution 's primary educational 
mission. Commentary on the size of the administrative budget compared 
to the academic budget five, 10 or 20 years ago reinforces the prevailing 
"ty on most college campuses that expenses hav; gotten out of hand. 
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Aside from positions and offices that have been established on 
campuses in response to pressing social issues, it is clear that one of the 
most pronounced growth areas in administrative staff at both the local 
campus level and the system level has been with administering collective 
bargaining agreements. 

It is not our intention to argue for or against collective bargaining 
agreements. What we are focusing on is the cost associated with 
decisions and how decisions often lead to the establishment of a far more 
complex and expensive proposition than that which surrounded the initial 
problem. * 

Case Study: The Price of Doing Business 

At mid-sized state colleges, designated by the state legislature as 
universities in the mid-1970s, a revenue shortfall resulted in a call-back 
of a certain portion of each system school's previously apportioned 
budget. Immediately the flagship state university raised a storm of 
. protest, enlisted the support of state legislators and alumni, and mounted 
a campaign in the media to denounce the budget cuts. So strong were 
their efforts and so consistent was the university's media £ pport that the 
s state legislature quickly gave in and announced a much lower callback 
for the flagship university than for the remaining schools in the system. 
System priorities was the catch phrase. 

Individual legislators lobbied as best they could for their local 
schools, but they were no match for the organized strength of the 
flagship university, which also was conveniently located in the state 
capital, allowing for even more informal pressure to be placed on the 
assembled legislators. Since this was the period of rabid student unrest 
associated with the war in Viet Nam, the legislators wanted as little 
controversy as possible. ? 

The schools in the state system had undergone a rapid period of 
change in the mid-1960s. From single-purpose teacher training colleges, 
they were transformed almost overnight to multi-purpose state colleges, 
and when they had all somehow at the same magic moment achieved 
university level, the state legislature granted them university status. What 
that seemed to mean on most system campuses was growth. Unlimited 
growth. The more students the school admitted, the more funds they 
would receive in next year's budget.allocation, 

A pattern began to emerge. Growth meant admitting large numbers 
of students, wno a short time prior to this period would not have been 
"O* " c for admission. Growth meant petitioning the system office for 
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new degrees since faculty were busy inventing new courses, new 
concert lotions, and new programs. 

Throughout the state enrollments boomed. Local state legislators 
pointed w:' 4 h pride at the local campus. Everybody took credit for the 
expansion. Thr ^resident usually had a newly completed student center 
or athletic taeility named after him (there were few female presidents at 
that time). The local politician campaigning fdr re-election would stress 
the amount of state funds that had been directed into the local campus, 
thereby benefiting the entire local economy. Parents of the new students 
could point with pride at their offspring now at the local school majoring 
in business or education. To some it was the fulfillment of the American 
dream at last with higher education representing the cornerstone of that 
promise. 

But who were these new students and were they really ready and 
suiteo for college? Older faculty began grousing about the t >.\ of 
standards. Remedial courses found their way into the curriculum for the 
first time. Burgeoning enrollments resulted in tremendous difficulty in 
finding adequate, qualified faculty. System schools found the demand so 
intense that they would hire freshman English instructors and basic math 
teachers over the phone, dispensing with the more conventional approach 
of a search and screen process. Students who had recently completed 
degrees soon found themselves coaxed into college teaching paths by 
faculty and administrators, who, intent upon filling their lower level 
teaching slots, urged them to enroll in their newly established masters 
programs. Local high school teachers, most of whom had graduated from 
the local school and had obtained their masters in education at the same 
school by going part-time over a number of years, were brought in to fill 
whatever vacancy existed. 

Given such staffing patterns the old notion of gaining tenure was 
soon replaced by a sort of automatic tenure after a period of years. Some 
departments were so large that faculty were tenured without completing 
terminal degrees, without publications, or without significant service of 
any sort. 

Growth meant that every year the state legislature would be pressed 
for new revenue-generating taxes. Inevitably a backlash occurred. 
Taxpayers, even though they recognized that their son or daughter was 
receiving a college education that they never had, grew resentful. Enough 
was enough. Tax revolt was in the air. Something had to be done. 

The announcement of a fiscal crisis was treated by the state media as 
a relief to the mounting pressure for a halt to ever-increasing taxes. The 
9 
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average person revealed unanimous support for controlling spending, yet 
those same taxpayers were seldom asked just what they would like to see 
cut or controlled. 

When the legislature announced its solution to the budget crisis, 
including the rollback policy for higher education, few complaints were 
heard. 

In reviewing this situation from a quality standpoint it is clear the 
administration failed to understand its obligations and failed in carrying 
out its primary purpose. They chose, for whatever reasons, a shortsighted 
approach designed to produce the smallest fallout rather than seek a 
solution that would not only meet the demands of the situation but 
prevent overspending in the future. There was no enrollment analysis, no 
conception of what programs and degrees should be offered. This was an 
administration chosen for its degree of loyalty to growth at all costs. 
Lower-level administrators were rewarded with upper-level positions if 
they contributed to growth. 

An administration so infiltrated with the wrong message could not be 
committed to quality. The quality of instruclional programs and the 
quality of the delivery of instructional services were not in the forefront 
of their minds as they grappled for the first time with a deficit situation. 
For the most part these administrators had no experience other than at the 
very institution they were running. 

This was an administration set apart from the faculty and removed 
from students. They signed the papers that hired and promoted faculty, 
awarded raises, and granted tenure. But, there was no interaction 
between faculty and administration. The orientation of new faculty was a 
cursory exercise designed to put fear of continuation in the minds of 
those without doctorates. This wasjiot a caring administration which 
looked to the future by grooming young instructors; this was not an 
administration which spoke with faculty about curriculum development, 
grant opportunities, or personal development. This was an administration 
marked by its indifference to the very role it was supposed to fiM. 

Inefficient and uncaring administrators set into motion long term 
consequences of their often inappropriate actions. It is a system that 
forces administrators at one institution to guarantee summer contracts 
even if no students enroll, and at another institution forces the 
administration to award sabbaticals to persons who have already retired. 
These absurdities are pused off as the price that must be p^d for past 
inefficiencies, yet they are also the price that will continue to be paid 
until a change in the institutional culture occurs. This price, which in our 
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estimation is 40 percent fat, is the price for doing business in colleges 
and universities! 

Before management begins to analyze the "fat" within their 
institution of higher education, they should undertake an effort to 
establish total quality management (TQM) processes. This can only be 
done by having all of the top mangers trained in TQM processes and 
systems, and then to actively establish the processes and systems 
throughout the entire institution. TQM, unlike successful planning and 
resource allocation procedures, must come from the top down — from 
the president to the deans to the faculty and staff — to the student. 

As the chief executive officer (CEO) and the chief academic officer 
(CAO) make it known that TQM is to be applied to the work place, 
management should begin an educational calibration process to train 
everyone in the institution. The educational endeavors should contain 
discussions on the processes and systems leading to total quality 
improvement. These educational workshops, once established, should be 
ongoing as to reinforce the commitment to quality. 
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Chapter I : 

Approaches to Totql Quality Management 



The purpose of this chapter is to introduce readers to the principles 
of total quality management (TQM) by briefly (1) reviewing the ideas of 
TQM leaders, and (2) discussing how their ideas might apply to 
institutions of higher education. 

The Deming Approach 

Of all of the people known for stressing quality, W. Edwards 
Deming is the pioneer. He stresses statistical process control (SPC) and a 
14-point process for managers to improve quality and productivity. 
Deming's approach is humanistic, and treats people as intelligent human 
beings who want to do a good job. Deming "hates" managers who allege 
that workers are responsible for quality problems. 

After convincing and encouraging Japan's top mangers to produce 
quality items for Western consumption by using SPC and his 14-point 
process, the Japanese were exporting quality goods within five years. 
Japan, recognizing Deming's contribution to its economy, instituted the 
annual Deming Prize for contributions to quality of a product and/or 
service. In 1960, Japan's Emperor awarded Deming the Second Order 
Medal of Sacred Treasure. 

Deming's 14 points (1986, p. 23) follow: 

Create constancy of purpose for improvement of product and 
service, with the aim of becoming competitive and staying in 
business, and to provide jobs. 

2. Adopt the new philosophy. Hv ire in a new economic age. 
Western management must awaken to the challenge, learn their 
responsibilities, and take on leadership for change. 

3. Cease dtpendence on inspection to achieve quality. Eliminate 
the need for inspection on a mass basis by building quality into 
the product in the first place. 

4. End the practice of awarding business on the basis of price tag 
alone. Move toward a single supplier for any one item on the 
basis of a long-term relationship of loyalty and trust. Minimize 
total cost by working with a single supplier. 
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5. Improve constantly and forever every process for planning, 
production, and service, to improve quality and productivity, and 
thus constantly decrease costs, 

6. Institute training on the job, 

7. Adopt and institute leadership. The aim of supervision should be 
to help people and machines and gadgets do a better job. 
Supervision of management is in need of overhaul, as well as 
supervision of production workers. 

8. Drive out fear, so that everyone can work effectively for the 
company. 

9. Break down barriers between departments. People in research, 
design, sales, and production mus f vrk as a team to foresee 
problems of production and those that may be encountered with 
the product or service. 

10. Eliminate slogans, exhortations, and targets for the workforce 
that ask for zero defects or new levels of productivity. Such 
exhortations only create adversarial relationships, since the bulk 
of the causes of low quality and productivity belong to the system 
and thus lie beyond the power of the workforce. 

11a. Eliminate work standards (quotas) on the factory floor. 

Substitute leadership, 
b. Eliminate management by objectives. Eliminate management by 

numbers, and numerical goals. Substitute leadership. 
12 a. Remove barriers that rob the hourly worker of his right to pride 

of workmanship. The responsibility of supervisors must be 

changed from sheer numbers to quality. 

b. Remove barriers that rob people in management and 

engineering of their right to pride of workmanship. This means, 
inter alia, abolishment of the annual or merit rating and of 
management by objective. 

13. Institute a vigorous program of education and self-improvement. 

14. Put everybody in the company to work to accomplish the 
tramformation. The transformation is everybody's job. 

Let us briefly examine each of the points and consider how they 
might be applied to institutions of higher education. For a more complete 
discussion of Deming's philosophy and how it might be applied to higher 
education., please refer to Cornesky et al. (1990). 
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Point 1: Create a Constancy of Purpose 

Most academic institutions have ill-defined and confusing mission 
statements. Some mission statements are totally misleading, whereas 
others are so comprehensive that they are meaningless. Faculty and 
administration need to utilize research data and jointly produce a plan 
which concentrates on a focused mission statement that is responsive to 
present and projected societal trends and needs, and realistic for the 
institution and its budget. Regardless of the institution, the mission 
statement should incorporate innovative teaching and learning strategies, 
and have a total quality improvement (TQI) oriented philosophy. 

Point 2: Adopt the New Philosophy 

Once the institution's focused mission is in place, the president and 
' governing board must accept the plan. We do not mean "accept" as in to 
receive (in agreement), but rather as in embracing or taking on as guiding 
policy. Then the president must get the vice presidents, deans, and 
faculty involved in adopting the plan. Only when the top management 
seriously adopts a plan based on quality, trust, and pride of workmanship 
will it be accepted by the faculty, staff, and students. 

After the quality-based philosophy is accepted, the administration 
and faculty must introduce new terminal competencies for all students to 
assure the public that new graduates will have the capacity to initiate and 
respond to change, and to cooperate for the good of society as a whole. If 
the TQI philosophy is adopted, newly empowered staff, alumni, students, 
faculty, and administrators will discuss aspects of every day events that 
detract from the quality of education: repeated careless mistakes, poor 
policies, antiquated equipment, vague directions, poor professional 
development plans, failure to respond to change, and poor supervision. 
This is but one way to encourage collegiality, change attitudes and 
behavior, and establish a "culture" that seeks to establish quality. 

In his recent evaluation of the state of education, The Quality School, 
Dr. William Glasser (1990, p. 425-435) says public schools are not 
properly managed, and that the only high-quality educational experiences 
offered to students are athletics, music, drama and a few advanced 
placement courses. He believes that less that 15 percent of students do 
high-quality work. He compares teachers with industrial managers and 
students with workers, and uses an analogy of Deming when he suggests 
that the success of the students (workers) is directly related to how they 
are managed by the teachers, and correlates the success of the teachers 
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directly to the upper-level supervisors. In fact, Dr Giasser states an 
effective teacher is one who is able to convince not one-half or 
three-quarters but essentially all of his or her students to do high quality 
work in school. 

Point 3: Cease Dependency on Inspection to Achieve Quality 

In the university setting, Deming's third point applies to selecting 
students, and to a lesser degree, selecting all employees, including 
faculty and administrators. Ideally, colleges or universities only admit 
students who have the necessary skills to do college-level work. Thus 
"periived" quality would be built into the program during the freshman 
year jllany private institutions and select public institutions have rigid 
admission criteria, and their students, for the most part, would be able to 
survive and thrive in any institution, including outdated, rigid educational 
systems, as well as highly innovative educational systems. 

A primary goal of public institutions is to provide a quality education 
to a maximum number of people at a reasonable cost. Although colleges 
and universities have different missions and different entrance 
requirements, many still use selection criteria that are archaic, socially 1 
and racially biased, and non-responsive to the present and future needs of 
the country. We recommend that public institutions critically examine 
their student selection process and consider using a variety of newer 
methods rather than the traditional criteria. This does not necessarily 
mean that quality cannot be built into the freshman selection. The 
selection process should be designed to involve students, alumni, faculty, 
administration, and future employers. 

To better judge the "quality" (skills) of incoming students, we think 
it is important that the faculty and administration establish a long-term, 
close, working relationship with the school districts and community 
colleges from which they select most of their students. By having a close, 
personal, working relationship with and by clearly defining entrance 
requirements for incoming high school and community college 
graduates, the university can expect closer cooperation by working with 
counselors alone. 

We recommend that colleges and universities establish a system for 
random student testing in every course. The testing should be done by 
outside evaluators and should be constructed to evaluate faculty and 
students as they relate to the blueprint in which they are working and the 
long-range plan and mission of the institution. Under no circumstances 
J ~0« recommend standardized slate-wide exams for comparing students 
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or teachers or institutions. We recommend that institutions of higher 
education capitalize on the areas in which students have excelled while in 
grades K-12, and seek to develop these skills further: this is one way 
quality can be built into the very beginning of the educational process. 

We recommend that all institutions make greater use of non-graded, 
interdisciplinary courses for general education. We also suggest that 
student learning styles and professors' teaching styles be assessed, and 
that students be placed in classes where teaching and learning styles are 
compatible. We encourage institutions to experiment with different 
teaching methods to meet the educational needs of minorities, since the 
present system does not (and never did) do a satisfactory job of educating 
minorities. We also recommend that faculty utilize cooperative 
learning so students can gain skills necessary to succeed in the work 
place. Of course, good advising, good counseling, good mentoring, good 
cooperative education opportunities, and a good freshman orientation 
experience are key elements in building a quality education. 

Ir promoting the Deming philosophy, Glasser (1990, p. 429) states 
that the trouble with teachers being required to teach toward measurable 
fragments of knowledge is that students and teachers both know this has 
nothing to do with a high-quality education. In fact, Glasser implies that 
standardized tests ensure a low-quality fragmenttu approach to teaching 
and learning. Both Glasser and Deming point out tnat inspecting (testing) 
does not build in quality. 

Point 4: Stop Doing Business on the Basis of Price Alone 

Universities need to limit bidding processes by writing locked-in 
specificatious when a given quality for certain equipment and/or supplies 
is required. This will permit the institution to work with certain suppliers 
to establish a long-term relationship — one in which the supplier, after 
becoming aware of the institution's mission, will promote and support 
the institution. 



Point 5: Improve Constantly 

If quality is to become part of an institution's culture, everyone, 
including the faculty, staff, and administration, must improve efficiency 
and become responsive to the needs of students. All employees must 
consider themselves unique, and every student must be considered 
unique. Ideally every employee should be a mentor to a student as every 
upper-division student should be a mentor to either a lower-division 




nt or to a student in K-12. If quality is going to improve constantly, 
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all employees should have access to institutional research data, which 
should include answers to such questions as: Who are our graduates? 
Where do they work? What do employers think of our graduates? How 
have the educational experiences at our institution changed the alumni? 
Once these answers are known, then everyone in the institution can ask: 
How can I do a better job for our graduates? Toward this end, we 
encourage administration to ask constantly of every employee: What 
have you changed today that will help us improve the quality of our 
graduates? 

Point 6: Institute On-The-Job Training 

We encourage academic institutions to immerse new employees in 
training programs so they quickly understand and accept the school's 
"common language" and "culture." This also includes part-time, 
temporary employees. 

Most colleges and universities hire secretaries, custodians, faculty, 
and administrators without clearly identifying job expectations, 
institutional philosophy and mission, or administrative objectives. In 
short, orientation programs for new employees are often poorly executed 
or nonexistent. Many employees must establish their own criteria for 
doing a perceived "good" job, whereas in fact their supervisors rate them 
poorly. 

The consequences of not having an orientation program include the 
hiring of a vice president of development who actively seeks to raise 
funds but docs not enlist the assistance and advice of the faculty and 
staff, or a vice president of finance who determines the distribution of the 
budget but does not enlist the assistance and advice of the faculty and 
staff. To make matters worse, when employees are asked to participate in 
the aforesaid activities, they are not educated on their expected roles, and 
everyone ends up doing "her/his own thing," which may or may not 
contribute to the mission of the institution, and may even detract from a 
quality education. 

Ideally, every university or college employee should be able to help 
students seeking advice. Employees should be educated thoroughly on 
the policies, procedures, and culture of the institution as well as the 
specifics of her or his particular job. All administrative and staff 
employees should realize that it is their function to serve the faculty, and 
all faculty members should realize that their function is to serve the 
students, which will in turn benefit society. Ideally, employees would 
f»»t tjart of a team, and as a result, everyone would have pride in her or 
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his work. This "ideal" may not be obtainable in a complex organization 
such as a college or university, but it is not even approachable without 
training on the job. 

Point 7: Improve Leadership 

Deming's seventh point is the keystone that holds and supports the 
entire philosophy to ensure success. Without leadership, institutions of 
higher education can only talk about quality, change, innovation, and 
service. 

The following examples illustrate the results of unprepared 
graduates, caused by inadequate leadership in colleges and universities: 

• A student who flunks out of college at the end of the first year is 
discovered to be deficient in basic reading and writing skills. The 
professors blame either the recruiting office for admitting the student 
or the high school for passing the student without certain basic com- 
petencies having been met. The high school teachers and administrators 
blame the elementary schools. The elementary schools blame the 
parents for not insisting that their children do the necessary homework. 

• An American business firm fails because it cannot compete with foreign 
manufacturers. Another large business has to spend mJlions of dollars 
every year to re-educate college graduates in the skills they should have 
obtained as part of a standard curriculum. 

Most of the responsibility for these failures falls squarely on the 
shoulders of college administrators! Within the past several decades, for 
example, institutions of higher education have graduated education 
majors who are inadequately prepared to meet the challenges facing them 
in the classroom. They graduated school administrators who are not fuHy 
prepared to assist teachers in meeting these challenges, and who either 
pressure teachers to pass students who are not qualified, or pressure 
teachers to conform to the "traditional" methods of teaching and testing. 
Schools of business teach finance, banking, and mangling using an ethic 
based on instant gratification, rather than quality and long-term societal 
gain. Professional schools of law and medicine also adhere to the instant 
gratification syndrome. 

To establish a greater possibility of hiring leaders with vision and 
innovative ideas, test all potential administrators to identify these traits. 
Administrators must demonstrate a spirit of achievement, while 
recognizing that organizational excellence is based on innovation, 
committed people, and the care of students. Administrators should be 
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vision-oriented, creative change agents who can express their visions to 
the faculty. If administrators have the leadership abilities to relate an 
inspiring vision to the faculty, and if they lead by example and practice 
visible management, the faculty and staff will respond quickly by 
embracing TQI as a means of improving the quality of education. 

A central theme stated by Marilyn Ferguson (1980) and Tom Peters 
(1988) is that effective leaders embrace new ideas and challenge old 
ones. For ideas to become part of an actively pursued vision, however, 
collegiality must exist between the faculty, administration and staff. 
Everyone must cooperate, continually point out failures in the "system," 
and try to improve daily, even if in incremental amounts, the quality of 
teaching, advising, service, and responsiveness of the system. There 
should be continuous performance assessments as they relate to 
processes and systems, as improvement will occur only when everyone is 
capable of taking risks without the fear of failing. If collegiality exists, 
and it can exist only under enlightened leadership, a decentralization of 
the entire university or college would result, causing everyone to adopt 
an attitude of situational leadership where the power to act is based upon 
competencies, rather than title or rank. Of course there would be 
instances of failure and confusion, but if the leader's vision is clear and if 
the change toward TQI is demanded, an internal adjustment would 
quickly be made, and no one in the organization would be afraid to reach 
his or her potential. 

A vision promoting TQI, therefore, has to be firmly directed from 
the top and be articulated clearly and frequently. Administrators have to 
understand that teaching fewer students well is more important than 
teaching a large number poorly. The faculty have to understand that they 
are expected to take bold initiatives in teaching, advising, creative 
activities, and service. Such a vision is possible and can be implemented, 
but leaders must first challenge faculty to do it. 

Glasser (1990) recommends empowering teachers and students in 
the process of establishing quality. To do this requires powerful 
leadership. 

In order for the faculty to take on this challenge, however, 
administrators must manage by example. They must constantly ask how 
procedures and processes have been changed to improve quality. To stay 
current, managers must circulate among the faculty and staff for more 
than one-third of the time (Peters 1988, p. 510). 
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Point 8: Drive Out Fear 

Fear must be removed from the work setting so employees can work 
constructively. Administrators may want to accomplish this by 
establishing trust through positioning and confidence through respect. 
When employees feel they are trusted, they will take more pride in their 
work and quality will improve. As quality improves, the work place will 
become a fun place, rather that just a job. A fun place develops and 
promotes collegiality, and the cycle starts all over again. 

Trust through positioning and confidence through respect, coupled 
with a clear vision, alone will not "drive out fear." Faculty and staff must 
be involved actively in planning the future of the institution. Petere 
(1988, p. 615) points out that a good strategic planning process (1 ) gets 
everyone involved, (2) is not constrained by overall corporate 
'assumptions... ' (3) is perpetually fresh, forcing the asking of new 
questions, (4) is not left to planners, and (5) requires lots ofnoodling 
time and vigorous debate. As for the document per se, it (1) b succinct, 
(2) emphasizes the development of strategic skills, and (3) is burned the 
day before it goes to the printer —that is, it is a living document, not an 
icon. If this type of planning takes place, fear will be headed out the door 
and an air of cooperation will begin to intervene. 

Bottom-up planning does not suggest that top management should 
not assess the reality of the plan; it suggests that top management not act 
without knowing the capabilities of the faculty and staff who must 
execute the plan. 

Both the administration and the faculty must actively modify the 
master plan every year or two to maintain the right course toward the 
future. 

Two things must be either modified or eliminated from the master 
plan if fear is to be reduced and if the organization will improve 
significantly: (1) management by objectives (MBO) and (2) job 
descriptions. 

MBO, according to Peters (1988, p. 603) is one more great idea that 
has been neutered by bureaucrats in nine out of 10 applications. That is, 
MBO (like performance appraisals) is a superb tool if the objectives are 
(1) simple, (2) focused on what's important, (3) genuinely created from 
the bottom up (the objectives are drafted by the person who must live up 
to them, with no constraining guides), and (4) a 'living' contract, not a 
form-driven exercise. 
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Job descriptions tend to tie people down to narrow functions, and are 
often favored by people who prefer paper over people (Peters 1988, p. 
605). Job descriptions not only do not favor situational management, 
they also reduce the possibility of having pride in workmanship. Job 
descriptions favor centralization of authority, information, planning ahd 
resource allocation — all of which instill fear, rather than driving fear 
out. Finally, job descriptions increase barriers between departments, 
rather than breaking them down. 

Case Study: Drive in Fear and Change the Culture 

The amount of time and effort spent by colleges and universities in 
filling venncies, particularly at the senior management level, has in 
some cases reached a point of absurdity. In what should be a 
straightforward search for the best qualified candidate, institutions find 
themselves beset by a bewildering variety of problems, not all of which 
are designed to ensure the hiring of the best qualified person. 

A case in point focuses on the filling of administrative positions at a 
mid-sized, Northeaslern state college. The institutional culture within this 
organization was marked by < ynicism and open mistrust of 
administrators by members of the«faculty. The faculty had organized into 
a union, but instead of insisting on a voice in the hiring of those who 
would serve in upper level management positions, the local union took 
the highly unusual stance of refusing to nominate anyone for search 
committees other than for faculty slots. 

The union's rationale was that teaching was faculty work and 
administration was not faculty work. Therefore, in their wisdom, the two 
would never cross. Not all faculty agreed with that viewpoint, but as 
often happens on unionized campuses, it was difficult if not impossible 
for a minority view to surface into action. The purpose of the union, after 
all, was to speak for the majority of the membership. 

Even when the union was expressly asked by the president or the 
board of trustees to participate in searches, it steadfastly held by its 
separation of powers or duties. Thus, management-level vacancies, from 
dean to president, were filled without any faculty involvement. Each new 
president, dean, or vice president simply fit into the local scheme of 
things for a period of years and then left or retired. Certain union leaders 
were convinced that these people were sent by God as punishment for 
their sins and would eventually leave, so at the very least they must be 
tolerated. 
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Point 9: Break Down Barriers Between Departments 

Central to breaking down all barriers are (I) a sense of belonging, (2) 
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mcanirgtul communication, and (3) inlegrily in dealings. 

Peters (1988, p. 627) .orroborales Ihis qualily point and connects it 
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which in turn canonly be engendered by total integrity. 

A sensettf belonging should be established by the open sharing of 
infola. Z Tsueh as all institutional data, and by involvtng all employees 
in suTh activities as a capital fund drive. These act.vlt.es requ.re 
encTuIa^ T mployees'o be innovative and flexible. Bamers tnh.bt. 
fn^vaHon and selective communication and trust, as seen above, 
oreven tflexS.y and cooperation. Administrators must create a culture 
fnThfcSb^ks down barriers, and that involves employees tn the 

whole system. t t 

In instituting meaning through communication, administrators must 
not SSbetweenstaff members and member of the governing 
b^ard ^ n formation and concerns should be shared openly. We also 
^gest thai [administrators deal with the employees consistently, with 
trust and integrity. 

PointlO: Replace Slogans, Exhortations 

and Targets with Methods that Work 

Slogans like, "Let's improve the quality of our graduates," are 
ineffectual. The slogan implies that the faculty can produce a better 
o^cdLdn^ even though the students they start with are mcapable 
S feading or writing at the college level. Slogans can be harmful if 
£ quamy of students is marginal or if equipment is broken since 
faculty members are expected to perform in an unstable system - a 
system they have no control over. Unless all employees actively 
Spate in improving the system, quality slogans have £0 com tion 
with reality. Indeed, managers who promote slogans but do not follow 
with action are hypocritical. Hypocrisy ^J^T^o fil) 
boss who preaches quality... is seen as a hypecnte (Peters 1,88, p. 631). 
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Point 11: Eliminate Quotas and Numerical Goals — 
Substitute Leadership 

Deming believes that quotas and numerical goals impede quality 
more than any other single working condition. Yet, entire state systems 
are funded on student enrollments and other items such as the size of the 
physical plant. Within a given institution, the budget may be allocated to 
the academic departments based entirely on the student credit hours 
generated, rather than the quality of the graduate. A budget based solely 
on the size of the student body and the number of student credit hours 
generated encourages colleges and universities to accept students who 
are not prepared for the college experience. Such budgeting may even 
encourage faculty to grade "easier" to ensure a sufficient enrollment to 
maintain a current faculty level, rather than risk the department's 
allocation. Imposed quotas and numerical work standards do as much as 
anything else to discourage collegiality. 

Case Study: You Get Paid Even if no Students Take Your Class 

A collective bargaining agreement stipulates that 90 percent of all 
summer school course offerings be guaranteed regardless of student 
enrollment. These are called firm contracts for which faculty receive 
payment regardless of enrollment. Indeed, professors have been known 
to receive full pay for courses which had no students! In addition, the 
first submission of courses does not include faculty names. Supposedly, 
this is done so initial selections are done objectively to avoid 
politicization of the process. Of course, department chairs, in order to 
develop schedules, know who is available to teach in the summer. They 
also know faculties' areas of expertise. In any case, they know who is 
scheduled to teach even though names are not submitted. 

Most of the deliberations are not focused on the quality of the course 
offerings; rather, it is on selecting courses with appropriate credit hours 
to meet the requirement of the 90 percent firm and 10 percent 
contingency contracts. This is clearly a case where numerical quotas and 
goals, which mandate firm courses with guaranteed payment, discourage 
quality offerings and service to the students. 

Point 12: Remove Barriers that Rob 

Employees of their Rlfcht lb Pride 

This point deals with removing barriers to pride of workmanship, 
$ J ing the bureaucratic MBO and annual merit rating. Too many 
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objectives are set by management and are numerically driven, rather than 
quality driven. Too many performance evaluations are numerically 
driven. In addition to being statistically invalid, they are used to threaten 
employees with no merit raise, when all too often merit pay is distributed 
to the "good old personal and cooperative friend" of the supervisors). 
Unless objectives and performance standards are defined clearly and 
measured frequently, using statistically valid multiple evaluation tools, 
and unless recognized deficiencies are tied directly into a development 
program, they reduce teaming and increase the "pleasing the boss" 
mentality 

Universities and colleges are complex organizations, and according 
to Hrebiniak (1978, p. 9), every organization is an open system with 
respect to its environment. It engages in exchange with elements of its 
environment —suppliers, governmental regulatory agencies, customers, 
unions, and the like —to attain necessary inputs and dispose of outputs. 
It somehow transforms inputs into outputs. It interacts and bargains with 
external constituents as it defines goals and directions important for its 
future. 

It does not take a great deal of imagination to relate this definition of 
an open system to an institution of higher education. 

As an open system, a college or university is cyclical; that is, 
students enter, are processed, and leave while the academy is influenced 
constantly by a variety of environmental fa.' ors. Since it is an open 
system, the college or university must constantly renew itself if it is to 
survive (Hrebiniak 1978, p. 10). A result of this pattern is that people 
tend to migrate toward disorganization, and complex physical systems 
tend to move from a patterned structure to a random distribution (Katz 
and Kahn 1966, p. 21). Therefore, to evaluate faculty members and the 
processes and systems in which they operate, a closed system within the 
open system must be established if faculty members are not io be 
confined in their development and if the processes and systems are to be 
improved. For example, the evaluation of faculty teaching must be 
treated as a closed system which has certainty and continuity. In the 
closed system, student, peer, administrative, and self-evaluations must be 
predictable. Evaluation in the closed system must be certain and 
constructive so that the professors' level of teaching and creativity, 
which occur in the open system, are not disturbed. With these thoughts in 
mind, Cornesky et al. (1990, p. 91) recommend a system for evaluating 
faculty — a system which, if done constructively and if tied directly to a 
professional development plan, could also drive out fear, promote 
q oration, and increase innovation. One thing that should never be 
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done, howeve-, is to evaluate a professor on the basis of how well his or 
her students do on standardized exams. 

Point 13: Institute a Vigorous Program 

of Education and Self-Improvement 

With regard t 0 Point 13, Walton (1984, p. 84) states it is not enough 
to have good people in your organization. They must be continually 
acquiring the new knowledge and the new skills that are required to deal 
with new materials and new methods of production Education and 
retraining — an investment in people —are required for long-term 
planning. 

The same holds true for colleges and universities: they must 
coratantly educate and provide for professional and personal 
development if they are to stay current in the knowledge and skills 
required to prepare educated graduates — their only product. 

Point 14: Involve Everyone in the Transformation to Quality 

Deming's last point is to involve everyone in the transformation to 
quality. Too often, faculty and staff contributions are not sought, or they 
are ignored. Too many times the managers in institutions of higher 
education act as if they know all the answers to the everyday problems 
and, as a result, proceed to give orders and become boss-like, rather than 
accepting th fact that a brain comes with each body employed by the 
institution. 

Five Deadly Diseases 

Although some say Deming's philosophy cannot be applied to 
universities or colleges, we believe it can. It takes a commitment from 
the administration and a group of administrators, faculty, and staff 
willing to initiate these points. The result will be institutions of higher 
education which practice TQM and TQI and increasingly benefit society. 

Like many American industries, institutions of higher education 
suffer from the "Deadly Diseases" and "Obstacles" as described by 
Deming (1982, p. 97). They are; 

L Lack of constancy of purpose, 

2. Emphasis on shor t-term results. 

3. Evaluation of performance, merit rating; or annual review. 
A q Mobility of top management. 
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5. Running an institution on visible figures alone. 

Let us consider each of the^se diseases. 
Disease 1: Lack of constancy of purpose 

Most colleges and universities have mission statements that the 
faculty and staff have never read. Mission statements usually have not 
been updated for years, and if they have, they have not been tied into a 
long-range plan. If a long-range plan exists, it most likely: 

• Was constructed by the upper administration without any meaningful 
input from the faculty and staff — the individuals responsible for 
carrying out the action objectives. 

• Is sitting on a shelf without constant review or updating. 

• Does not contain the input from the consumers (employers) of the 
product (graduates). 

• Is not tied into a resource allocation plan to achieve the action 
objectives. * 

• Does not encourage innovation. 

• Does not mention quality and does not have the full support of all the 
administration and faculty. 

Most long-range plans and mission statements of colleges and 
universities are so broad and general that they are meaningless, 
especially if resoutces are not sufficient to accomplish the stated 
objectives. In fact, many comprehensive institutions act as if they are 
research universities offering doctorates, when in fact they simply do a 
good job in teaching and, at best, mediocre research. 
Disease 2: Emphasis on short-term results 

Many university employees hope only to survive the day. This 
includes secretaries, faculty, chairpersons, deans, vice presidents, and 
presidents. Some employees consider long-term results to be those 
expected by next week, rarely next month, almost never next year. 
Faculty have to concentrate on heavy teaching loads; administration on 
the required paper work. No one has time to understand what is 
happening in the other units, and most importantly, no one has the time 
to point out faults in the processes and systems. If faults are 
discovered, tradition and habit will usually dictate temporary repair, and 
then it is business as usual — no change toward TQI. 

Students are admitted and processed. For the average public 
institution, 40 to 50 percent of the entering freshmen drop out before 
their iunior year. Many professors still are teaching in the tradition of the 
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manufacturing era, which was not any good then, and is obviously poor, 
at best, for the information era. But professors do not have time to 
experiment with new teaching techniques, to innovate, to try and ' 
fail/succeed because of the administrative emphasis on short-term results. 
Disease 3: Evaluation of performance, merit rating, 
or annual review. 

Performance reviews of faculty at most institutions are poorly done 
and are not statistically valid. Almost no performance reviews of faculty 
are associated with professional development opportunities and therefore 
act as mechanisms to build in fear and competition rather than 
cooperation. Probably the most devastating thing about faculty 
performance reviews is that they encourage faculty members to do what 
has been done in the past and accepted by the academy, rather than to 
experiment with new, controversial teaching/learning styles that may be 
considered immediate failures, but which may be highly successful }'• 
future generations. 

Performance reviews of administrators work similarly. Imagine a 
mediocre vice president for academic affairs (VPAA) trying to impress 
his or her president about how well she or he performed during the past 
year. The VPAA, in order to make himself or herself look better, ranks 
the deans poorly so that in the eyes of the president she or he does not 
look as bad as was anticipated. Similarly, wjans often evaluate faculty 
with the same results. Such an approach encourages tradition and 
conformity and inhibits creative approaches to teaching. 
• Often, faculty evaluate students without considering learning styles 
and teaching techniques which accommodate them, preferring to rely on 
"objective" standards. 

Since merit pay is usually tied to an annual performance evaluations, 
we believe it is an inexpensive way to destroy the morale of an entire 
institution, as well as to discourage cooperation and innovation. 

One of the greatest breakthroughs in higher education will occur 
when some institute \ develops a non-threatening, statistically 
significant, constructive performance review that encourages 
professional development, innovation, and quality. 
Disease 4: Mobility of top management 

It is not hard to imagine why there is such a large turnover in the 
administrative ranks in the colleges and universities in the United States. 
Take, for example, a dean who arrives at an institution intending to 
institute new and exciting ideas on teaching, research, and community 
service. Soon, however, s/he discovers that the faculty and staff are 
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attempting only to survive the semester and are doing their best to 
impress the dean so that they may receive positive annual performance 
evaluations. Other demands creep into the daily routine. However, like 
most administrators coming with a fresh perspective and from another 
institution, s/he knows of ways to circumvent the archaic traditions. After 
a two-year window, the faculty, staff, administrators, and union 
representatives begin to adapt to the dean's new routines and find ways 
to impede further progress so that the dean must conform in order to 
survive. 

The demands on the presidents' time are tremendous: fund-raising, 
alumni affairs, concerns of the board members, and issues raised by 
legislators. As a result, they are usually unable to devote much time to 
assist deans. The same holds true for vice presidents, who are concerned 
with acquiring the resources to operate their respective units, evaluating 
personnel, and finding ways to maintain the status quo. As a result they 
? .e usuallv too busy to assist deans. 

Deans do what is necessary to survive in the outmoded system. Since 
there is no top-down drive to improve quality, to look at the long-term 
picture, to innovate, to develop collegiality, to involve everyone in 
planning and development, deans, who have seen a modicum of change 
during the first three or four years, begin to search for other opportunities 
to experience a two year adrenalin rush toward the elusive goal of pride 
in workmanship. (It is interesting to note that the creative activities and 
research endeavors expected of administrators are probably much less 
than what is expected of the faculty, ye\ the administration controls the 
processes and systems and theoretically could make time for these 
activities.) 

When academic institutions have a firm commitment for establishing 
TQ1 from the governing board, president, vice presidents, deans, and 
chairpersons, they will not only retain good administrators, but there will 
be a rush of both administrators and faculty applying for positions. 
Disease 5: Running an Institution on visible figures alone 

For most colleges and universities, the number of students is directly 
relatea to the institution's bragging rights. Some of the more prestigious 
institutions brag about the high number of ^ality applicants they had to 
reject. Resources are allocated to institutions based on the number of 
students and other factors such as the size of the physical facility. Entire 
budgets are allocated to academic departments based on the number ot 
student credit hours generated. In the aforementioned examples, the 
quality of the educational experience is usually not even considered: 
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If quality and innovation were printary factors in planning, they 
would be reflected in resource allocation. 

We have not exhausted the examples of the deadly diseases and 
obstacles confronting colleges and universities. We believe, however, if a 
college or university introduces a system for the transformation toward 
quality and innovation, it will become an infectious culture resulting in 
an immunity against mediocrity. 

In summary, the Deming philosophy is to reduce variability in work 
processes by using statistical tools, and to establish a management style 
that is supportive of ongoing improvement. Deming believes that the 
main reason for working is to have fun. As we will elaborate upon 
later, before one can have fun at the work place, quality must be part of 
the institutional culture. 

Deming believes that quality is never a problem, but a solution to 
problems. He and Juran (see below) support the concept that managers 
control 85 percent of the work system and workers control 15 percent. 
Since people work in the system, the main job of management is to 
improve the system with the help of workeis. Deming believes that 
quality management is the ability to treat the problems of systems and 
the problems of people simultaneously. 

Deming, as well as the other gurus of quality, believes successful 
organizations are customer-driven, and he supports the concept that 
everyone is a customer and must receive the respect and service 
commensurate with that title. 

The Juran Approach 

Joseph Juran (1988) believes management must establish top-level 
plans for annual improvement, and encourages projects as a means to 
achieve the improvement. The Juran philosophy seems to appeal to 
boss-type managers, since it makes them feel more in "control." 

Juran's philosophy indicates that poor planning by management 
results in poor quality. His approach for improving quality is (1) to plan, 
(2) control, and (3) improve — known as the Juran trilogy. Let us review 
these techniques in greater detail. 

• Quality planning. The process for preparing to meet institutional goals. 
According to Juran, the end result should be a process that is capable 
of meeting those goals unuer operating conditions. Quality planning 
might include identifying internal and external customers; determining 
customer needs; developing a product or service that responds to those 
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needs; establishing goals that meet the needs of customers and suppliers 
at a minimum cost; and proving that the process is capable of meeting 
quality*goals under operating conditions. To have quality planning in 
universities and colleges, managers must involve cross-functional 
teams and openly supply data to team members so they may work 
together to meet the needs of "customers," in most cases, faculty and 
students. 

• Quality control. A process for meeting goals under operating condi- 
tions, and requires collecting and analyzing data. One may have to 

\ decide on control subjects, units of measurement, standards of perfor- 
mance, and measurement of performance. To measure the difference 
between the actual performance before and after the process and/or 
system was modified, the data should be statistically significant and the 
processes and/or system should be in statistical control. The task forces 
working on various problems need to establish baseline data so they can 
determine if the implemented recommendations are causing an im- 
provement. 

• Quality improvement. The process for breaking through to a new level 
of performance. The end r^ult is that the particular process and/or 
system is obviously at a higher level of quality in either delivering a 
product or service. 

Juran's philosophy stresses the involvement of employees in task 
forces, much as does Waterman (1989). The philosophy and procedure 
require that managers listen to employees and help them Tank the 
processes and systems that require improvement. This can be done 
through a nominal group ranking process as described in the next 
chapter. It is unlikely, however, that any unit — the president's office, 
the VPAA's office, the dean's office, or the academic department — can 
undertake more than two to three major projects per year for 
improvement. It is also obvious that management cannot delegate the 
reviewing of the recommended plan of action from the task force, or the 
actual resource allocation process to address the plan of action. Managers 
must also serve on the task forces, but rarely, if ever, as the chairperson. 
Managers must also provide recognition to the entire task force, not the 
chairperson alone, after the project is completed. 

Figure 1.1 (next page) is an example of a plan, control, and improve 
approach using a plan-do-check-act (P-D-C-A) process, as previously 
described by Shewhart (Deming 1982, p. 88). In this example, the 
original zone of control displays a high level of poor quality, even if the 
system is stable. The "original zone of quality" became accepted as the 
f ol doing business. No one tried to improve the processes or the 
:r\lL 
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system. The high cost of quality (COQ), although accepted, is the result 
of poor planning by management. However, as in most systems, a spike 
periodically occurs and the system is known to be out of control. When 
this happens, management is usually made aware of the problem(s) and a 
commitment is made to improve the process or system. Then manage- 
ment appoints a task force to study the problem and to make recommend- 
ations. When the recommendations are implemented, a zone of 
improvement usually occurs which eventually leads to a new zone of 
control, where the processes and system become stable and the cost of 
quality is reduced significantly. Juran, like Deming, Qjosby, and Imai, 
believes that even this new zone of quality should be constantly 
addressed for additional improvement. 

v In manufacturing organizations, the cost of poor quality has been 
estimated to be between 25 to Mi percent of doing business. Juran and 
Crosby believe the "Cost of Poor Quality" in service organisations 
(colleges and universities?) is 40 percent of the total cost of doing 
business. 

9 
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Many of the processes and systems in higher educ&Jion can be 
adjusted and improved by using the Juran philosophy and the 
"plan-do-check-act" (P-D-C-A) approach. For example, the following 
case study reveals how one university used the P-D-C-A approach to 
improve the registration process. 

Case Study: Student Registration 

Student registration at one university was a constant disaster: there 
were never enough seats available for incoming freshmen even though 
the number of students could be statistically p-edicted with great 
accuracy. Every semester the quick-fix "cure" of increasing class sizes 
had to be initiated in every section of general education courses. Students 
were crammed into classrooms. Professors, instead of conducting classes 
for 35 students, in which some discussion and proper quality assessments 
could be undertaken, had to lecture to classes of 50 or more, where little 
or no discussion could be conducted. Tests typically consisted of 
multiple choice, fill in the blank, and true/false questions. Less 
importance was placed on quality educational experiences as quantity 
became more important. Obviously, barriers were not removed from 
either the professor;* or the students' right to pride in workmanship, but 
were thrust in the way of ths professor's ability to provide a quality 
education. 

The vice president of academic affair appointed a task force to 
exam the problem and make recommendations. They used the P-D-C-A 
technique and discovered that: 

1. The number of seats assigned to general education courses were 
determined by the class scheduling process. 

2. Class schedules were based upon the data received from the 
dean of institutional research and planning and the vice president 
of recruiting. The school deans and the chairpersons prepared the 
schedule. 

3. Data provided to the school deans and chairpersons was accurate. 

4. Based upon reasonable funding formulae provided by other state 
systems, the institution should have sufficient dollars to handle 
the expected number of students. 

When the seat availability issue was examined, problems with 
several related systems were exposed: ^ 
1. It took eight months to print the class schedule (and still six 
errata sheets had to be added to the schedule). 
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2. The faculty hiring system was extremely cumbersome and 
involved over 30 steps. (A small group of managers impacted the 
faculty hiring process by making decisions based on stress points 
rather than oirtrust and statistically driven data.) 

3. The faculty, chairpersons, and school deans failed to examine 
course requirements for majors and conducted business as usual. 

As a result of the task force's recommendations, the class schedule 
printing system and the faculty hiring system were assigned to other task 
forces and are presented as case studies later in this text. Implementing 
the recommendations for the course scheduling system and its processes 
resulted in a dramatic and significant improvement for producing better 
schedules. 

Let us examine the last system briefly: 

As mentioned previously, the task force determined that the 
recruiting office and the office of the dean of institutional research and 
planning gave accurate information to chairpersons and school deans as 
to the anticipated size of the incoming class, both freshmen and transfers. 
The data also accurately reflected the number of majors by academic 
department. At this time they discovered that the chairpersons and dean 
had been preparing class schedules based not only on previous history 
but also the projected data for the incoming classes. They found that 41 
even during periods of declining enrollments in many disciplines, many 
departments continued to routinely schedule the same number of classes. 

Many disciplines had so few majors that many of the upper division 
courses could have either been scheduled every second or third year or 
eliminated. Several programs had such a high faculty-to-student ratio 
that, for the cost per major, the students could have been given complete 
scholarships to private research universities — and it still would have 
saved money for taxpayers! By eliminating certain upper-division 
courses that contributed little to the major, and by eliminating some very 
low-enrollment programs that were outdated, demonstrated little 
potential for growth or need for the service region, and which did not 
service the general education requirements of this university, the need for 
approximately 15 FTE faculty positions was eliminated. All of these 
positions were taken either from projected overload and/or from the 
projected requirement for new faculty. At $50,000 per year per faculty 
member (salary plus benefits), the institution saved $750,000 annually 
simply by improving scheduling processes. 
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The Crosby Approach 

» Philip B. Crosby 's philosophy seems to appeal to the human 
resource type of manager. Crosby enforces the belief that quality is a 
universal goal and that management must provide the leadership to 
compel an enterprise in which quality is never compromised. 

Crosby defines quality as conformance to requirements. He believes 
the system of quality is prevention — that is appraisal is done now, not 
later. He encourages a performance standard of zero defects (ZD) and 
says that the measurement of quality is the price of non-conformance — 
doing something over rather than doing it right the first time. He believes 
managers should be facilitators and should be considered as such by 
employees, rather than as punishment sent from God. 

Like Deming, Philip B. Crosby (1984, p. 99) has 14 steps for quality 
improvement. They arc: 

1. Management commitment. 

2. Quality improvement team. 

3. Measurement. 

4. Cost of quality. 

5. Quality awareness. 

6. Corrective action. 

7. ZD planning. 

8. Employee education. 

9. ZD Day. 

10. Goal setting. 

11. Error-cause removal. 

12. Recognition. 
iiv Quality councils. 
14. Do it over again. 

Let us briefly examine each of the points and consider how they 
might be applied to institutions of higher education. 

Point 1: Management Commitment 

Crosby, like all of the quality gurus, makes the point that before 
lasting change toward quality can be realized, management must be 
trained in quality processes and systems, and must make it clear that they 
O"' support the commitment toward quality. At Philip Crosby 
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Associates, the following quality commitment directs every employees' 
job performance: 

We will perform defect-free work for our clients and our 
associates. We will fully understand the requirements for our 
jobs and the systems that support us. We will conform to those 
requirements at all times (Crosby 1984, p. 103). 
How many presidents would make a similar statement about their 
college or university? How many presidents, vice presidents, and deans 
in institutions of higher education are even knowledgeable about quality 
processes and systems? If colleges and universities are serious about 
quality education, they should not only spell out the competencies of 
their graduates, but they should also guarantee the employers of their 
graduates that, if the graduates are found to be defective in the specified 
announced terminal competencies, the institution will "rework" the 
defective graduate for free! 

Point 2: Quality Improvement Team 

To get the entire organization to adopt the new quality philosophy — 
which is Deming's second point as well — Crosby (1984, p. 106) states 
that quality improvement teams should be formed. The teafli should 
consist of individuals who represent all the organization's functions. The 
team's primary function is to set up educational activities for all units. 

Cross-functional teams are iare in higher education: it is uncommon 
to place secretaries, custodial personnel, human relations personnel, 
building and grounds personnel, police, faculty, management, union 
officers, and students on a team to do anything. One can only speculate 
what would happen if such a team were established to implement a TQ1 
culture on campus. 

Case Study: Involve Everyone Except the Faculty 

At tfft time of a vacancy for the vice president for academic affairs 
(VPAA) position, the president insisted that all sectors of the campus be 
represented on the search committee. When one dean mentioned that it 
seemed inappropriate to search for the VPAA without having faculty 
represented on the committee, the remark was treated with amusement. 
The president later appointed a search committee of some eight 
individuals, including the head of the campus police force, a former 
secretary he had just elevated to assistant to the president, and the head 
'he local chapter of the maintenance union. 
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The person that was selected had no prior administrative experience. 
In fact, this person did not ever possess tenure at a college or university, 
and had only veiy limited teaching experience at the grade school level. 
The committee had overlooked several highly qualified and experienced 
individuals who had both extensive f aculty and administrative experience. 

Candidates for any position certainly put forth an enormous amount 
of time and effort into applying, but even more so for top-level 
management positions. An analysis of the cost involved in search 
committees would be revealing, particularly at institutions where in a 
short time period the same position is re-advertised. 

Obviously, the formation of cross-functional teams should involve 
people who will be directly affected by the outcome of the task. The 
extreme disparities between functions in the previous example is 
uncommon, but that such a thing could occur is unconscionable. Still, too 
frequently presidents, having hand-picked a selection committee, fail to 
have the final candidates interview with the staff that they will directly 
manage. 

Point 3: Measurement 

Crosby makes the point of establishing baseline data to evaluate the 
improvement process. He states that people become frustrated when such 
data is not available and, as a result, they don't have an indication as to 
how they are doing. 

In Chapter 3 we suggested an evaluation and scoring procedure for 
obtaining a quality index (QI) for institutions of higher education. The 
benefit of the QI tool is that it can help to establish a baseline for the 
institution and each unit and/or department within the institution. 

If faculty, staff, and students do not know how they are progressing 
toward the announced quality goals, they will become frustrated and will 
operate under their own rules, insisting that 'heir actions are resulting in a 
quality output. 

Point 4: The Cost of Quality 

Crosby (1984, p. 110) recommends that a special workshop for the 
organization's comptroller and other interested individuals be conducted 
so they can establish a procedure for their accounting system. He 
recommends that the cost accounting procedure be pulled together in an 
orderly fashion so all that is described is measured in the same manner 
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It is not unusual for colleges and universities within the same state 
system to measure head count, cost per student credit hour, cost per FTE 
student, cost per major, etc. in entirely different ways. In fact, 
meaningful comparison between institutions sometimes becomes nearly 
impossible. Moreover, it is not unusual within one institution for data 
between departments to be entered and interpreted in different ways, so 
that meaningful baseline data is almost impossible to establish. 

Poiftt 5: Quality Awareness 

Crosby states (1984, p. 11 1) that quality has to become part of the 
corporate culture. Everyone should understand that management is 
committed to quality, and therefore quality is the policy. He emphasizes 
that the employees must be informed on the cost of not doing a task 
correctly the first time. 

In making employees aware of the cost of nonconformance, Crosby 
gives an example of a company that borrowed 10 new Cadillac 
automobiles, parked them on the front lawn and informed employees that 
those automobiles represented the cost of troubleshooting. However, 
what are the real costs to society when institutions of higher education 
fail to graduate competent students? 

Somewhere between one-third to one-half of a dean's time is used to 
check on forms and data already submitted and checked by another 
employee! Deans become mired with insignificant details, which detracts 
from the time spent with faculty in moving the academy forward. If, on 
the other hand, TQM and TQI were adopted, more time could be spent 
on collaborative projects to improve the quality of education. 

Point 6: Corrective Action 

The main purpose of corrective action, according to Crosby, is to 
identify problems and take actions necessary to eliminate them. 
Corrective action is not redoing someone else's mistakes. Corrective 
action procedures should be based on data and can only be effective if 
the system under investigation is in statistical control. Corrective action 
steps may involve identifying suppliers who are not meeting 
conformance standards and then communicating precisely what you 
expect from their product or service. 

Corrective action steps require the empowerment of employees to 
bring to the administration's attention things that are not only done 
incorrectly, but also what could be done better and more efficiently. 
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Corrective action requires teamwork coupled through quality circles and 
action-oriented task forces. Corrective action is a major part of the 
P-D-C-A cycle mentioned previously and is an essential part of TQI and 
TQM. 

Point 7: Zero Defects Planning 

Planning for a zero defects (ZD) day, according to Crosby (1984, p. 
114), could take considerable time. It might represent more than a year or 
so after the quality process is instituted. In planning for the zero defect 
day, he suggests that representatives from major suppliers and customers, 
as well as from unions and people outside the company, be included. In 
academic institutions we recommend not only faculty, staff, and 
administration be represented, but also students from major 
student-based organizations, as well as their parents and representatives 
from the city or region. 

Point 8: Employee Education 

After management is educated about TQI and TQM, train all 
employees in such philosophy and procedures. Crosby's method requires 
30 houre of classroom instruction with additional time for homework 
(1984, p. 11*>). (Using the n^thod described in Chapter 4, we noticed 
that approximately ^5 hours of training was required in addition to 90 
hours for homework assignments.) 

When faculty and staff understand the principles and procedures of 
TQI, they will develop greater pride in their work. We also believe that it 
faculty use TQI procedures and apply them in the classroom, students 
will take an active part in their own education. 

Point 9: Zero Defects Day 

Zero defects day is that day when top managers stand up in front of 
everyone and announce they are committed to quality. Crosby (1984, p. 
116) suggests that the zero defects day should be well-planned and 
dignified. 

Announcing a ZD day for an institution of higher education w< i nd be 
rtaking, since it would require that every employee and 
me responsible for quality experiences, products and 
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Point 10: Goal Setting 

Goal setting, according to Crosby (1984, p. 116), is something that 
happens when the organization begins to gather data to measure 
improvements. Of course, data is needed by any institution, colleges and 
universities included, to establish a baseline of performance. 

We recommend that every department post charts and graphs 
displaying baseline data, as well as projected goals, in every department. 
For example, historical data of student retention rates may demonstrate 
that a certain department has an attrition raK of 15 percent. After better ' 
advising, t sting, mentoring, and tutoring procedures are implemented, 
the department may experience a decrease in the attrition rate over the 
following three years. 

Point 11: Error-Cause Removpl 

Crosby (1984, p. 117) states that error-cause removal is having 
employees point out what is wrong with the processes and systems, but 
not necessarily how they might be improved. 

Wc recommend that departments within academic institutions use 
the nominal group process for ranking the top two or three major 
problems that require the attention of either unit managers or top 
management. We have found the Ishikawa diagram ("fishbone charts' 1 ) 
to be effective in identifying many causes of major problems. The 
Ishikawa diagrams and a procedure for a nominal group process are 
described in Chapter 2. By seriously considering the input of all 
employees, using these techniques wc have found a greater sense of 
teaming among employees. 

Point 12: Recognition 

Both Crosb) 984, p. 119) and Dcming bclk-vc merit pay is a very 
bad form of recognition. Crosby, however, believes that a serious 
recognition program for good employees should be created, since it is a 
very impoitant part of the quality movement. Crosby does his 
recognition awards at an annual black-tie picnic. 

Wc bdieve merit pay in institutions of higher education is an 
inexpensive way of getting everyone in the organization mad at each 
other. On the other hand, we believe that recognizing individuals and 
groups for efforts in establishing and/or improving quality should be 
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done annually. In one school, quality awards are granted in the following 
order of increasing importance: 



Whereas nominations for the best researcher, service provider, 
innovator, and teacher are requested from the faculty, the school dean 
makes the final selection. The best academic department is determined 
by a modified Malcolm Baldrige Award procedure as described in 
Chapter 3. Every member of the department is awarded a "Quality" pin 
(as are individual winners). The department award is an eloquent, 
display-worthy placard or sculpture, and the awards ceremony occurs at 
the school's annual retreat. We recommend that each institution of higher 
education establish such recognition ceremonies and that the ceremonies 
be presided over by high-ranking managers, preferably the president of 
the institution. 

Point 13: Quality Councils 

Crosby (1984, p. 119) states the idea of quality councils is to bring 
the quality professionals together and let them learn from each other. 
This is an excellent way to keep the organization focused on 'quality' 
issues and to prevent slippage to traditional manners of operation. 
Whereas Deming encourages total involvement of the customer and the 
supplier, Crosby's point on instituting "quality councils" is truly 
necessary to ensure the constant and tedious reminders needed to keep 
the institution pointed in the same direction. 

"Quality councils" are necessary for educational institutions, since 
too many presidents, managers, and faculty believe TQI and TQM 
programs are not applicable to educational institutions. 

Point 14: Do it Over Again 

All of the quality gurus agree that improvement is constant and never 
complete. Crosby (1984, pp. 119-120), however, makes several remarks 
regarding this point that should be fully comprehended: 

Education has to be a vital part of the relationship. The difference 
between manufacturing and service is whether the product finally 
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does something for the customer or an individual does. 
Like Deming's five sins, Crosby (1984, pp. 2-5) has his own five 
"sins" for troubled organizations. They are: 

1 . The outgoing product or service normally contains deviations 
from published, announced, or agreed-upon requirements. 

2. The company has an extensive field service or dealer network 
skilled in rework and resourceful corrective action to keep 
customers satisfied. 

3. Management does not provide a clear performance standard or 
definition of quality, so each employee develops his/her own. 

4. Management does not know the price of non conformatice. 

5. Management denies responsibility for problems. 

We will examine these "sins" in greater detail, since they apply to 
both manufacturing organizations and institutions of highc r education. 

1. The outgoing product or service normally contains 
deviations from published, announced, or agreed-upon 
requirements. 

Crosby mentions that service companies do not document their 
quality (nonconformances) with the ugor of product-producing 
companies. 

Institutions of higher education, especially comprehensive colleges 
and universities, often claim that their graduates are liberally educated 
and able to speak, read, write, and analyze critically. The truth of the 
matter is that far too many college graduates do not speak, read and write 
well enough to satisfy employers and others who expect college-level 
communication skills. 

2. The company has an extensive field service or dealer 
network skilled in rework, and resourceful corrective action 
to keep customers satisfied. 

In institutions of higher education, corrective action is taken through 
divisions of continuing education, re-training and re-educating 
employees who were inadequately prepared the first time around. Of 
course, divisions of continuing education serve as a valuable service and 
are needed as many professions require updating to remain current. This 
is especially essential for the science-based professions. Still, like many 
companies, whose field service contracts represent a large proportion of 
their revenues, divisions of continuing education at "better" ranked 
institutions continue to generate profits in the millions of dollars doing 
or' should have been done by many institutions during the 
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undergraduate education experience. 

In every institution of higher education we have been associated with 
over the past 35 years, we know of redundant processes and systems 
where individuals are assigned functions of checking and re-doing work 
that should have been done right in the first place. Like many companies 
who have individuals doing nothing but rework, institutions of higher 
education have people assigned to check, check and re-check something 
as simple as generating a catalog or schedule of courses. This is in 
addition to faculty teaching in the divisions of continuing education — 
usually making an additional salary. 

3. Management does not provide a clear performance standard 
or d nltlon of quality, so each employee develops his/her 
own. 

Like companies with poor management, many institutions of higher 
education permit employees to create their own performance standards 
— and the public continues to support this endeavor. For example, at 
many public institutions one-half of the students who enter never 
graduate. There are two main reasons for the high dropout rate: (1) 
students were permitted entrance into the institution who were not 
educationally prepared for college; and (2) the professors cannot teach 
effectively — if we consider motivation to be an essential part of TQI 
and TQM. 

• By defining clear performance standards we mean that every 
institution should convey honest position descriptions when advertising 
for faculty. Often the position descriptions in the classifieds of 
professional journals imply that jobs will provide ample opportunity to 
do research, when in fact ihe actual jobs require: (1) teaching large, 
multiple sections of general-education courses for non-majors, (2) 
teaching one upper-division course for majors, (3) advising 40 students 
per year, and (4) serving on four institutional committees. 

The question of emphasis should be addressed bv institutions prior to 
placement of advertisements and prior to any selection process. 
Institutions should be clear about what they are seeking and clear in 
wording advertisements so experience and credentials are not left up to 
interpretation by potential applicants or membcis of the search 
committee. A great deal of unnecessary applications could be avoided it 
clarity could be achieved, and a good deal of unnecessary time could be 
saved if screening committees did not demand reference letters and 
transcripts until a secondary phase in the selection process. 

^Finalists for positions usually spend between one and two days on 
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campus for the actual interview. In many cases prior telephone 
interviews help narrow the Held, and in a few extraordinary cases visits 
to the applicant's home campus are made for the same purpose. A lot of 
what is done has to do with the availability of budget to complete the 
task, but money need not and should not determine whether the 
institution has conducted its work properly. 

Usually four or five finalists are invited to campus for often toilsome 
meetings with various constituencies. Turnout at open meetings usually 
depends on the time of day they are scheduled, and of course, if the 
school is not in session, the turnout is likely to be slight. From an 
institutional viewpoint, the candidates are being tested for how they will 
perform when confronted with the very people with whom they wil 
come in contact. Prepared questions are asked of each candidate, often 
with calculated precision to the detriment of a real exchange of views 
and opinions. 

Successful candidates usually are good speakers, because that is the 
real focus for the interview process. There is usually no opportunity to 
observe how the candidate writes - that is usiv.lly taken wrongly as a 
given — or how the candidate works with individuals or groups The 
"public" speaking forum of the process is the key determinant. Search 
committees members have been known to discount what a candidate says 
in favor of how the candidate fared at the lunch or dinner occasion. 

Few institutions require a great deal of public speaking or formal 
dinner occasions with the constituencies under the individual. While 
these certainly occur, the real focus for the individual's job is related 
mare to one-on-one meetings, decision making, telephone contacts, and 
interaction among peers at administrative meetings. In typical interview 
processes these situations are not simulated so no advance reading of the 
candidates can be gained. 

We arc aware of one university that required job-related simulations. 
A dean or vice president, for example, would be asked to outline a 
strategy for implementation relating to a real or imaginary situation 
facing the institution. The responses would be carefully analyzed by the 
search committee for validity and feasibility. The results are quite 
revealing. Several finalists seemed befuddled by situations they would 
undoubtedly face; others revealed by the outlines that they would omit 
necessary steps, explanations, or concepts; and others demonstrated that 
they understood what was involved and offered reasonable, logical 
approaches to solving the problems. Those who understand the 
approaches and principles of TQM and TQI do well in such interviews. 
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4. Management does not know the price of non-conformance. 

Whereas product companies spend 20 percent or more of their sale 
dollars doing things wrong and re-doing the work (Crosby 1984, p. 5), it 
is conservatively estimated that such activities cost service companies 40 
percent. Since higher education is a service, why should public 
institutions of higher education be any different? We contend that these 
institutions could significantly reduce waste and redoing costs by 
adopting TQM and TQI. 

5. Management denies that it is the cause of the problem. 

Crosby (1984, p. 5) states most managers send everyone else to 
school, set up 'programs' for the lowest levels of the organization and 
make speeches with impressive sounding words. .. The main obstacle to 
improvement is the stubbornness of management. Why is it that so few 
managers and union leaders in institutions of higher education refuse to 
believe that they may learn something about quality if they attended a 
Philip B. Crosby management school? Crosby makes a strong case for 
the professional development of managers so they are capable of 
understanding and implementing quality processes. 

Case Study: Course Scheduling 

Crosby emphasizes the point: Do it right the first time! The 
following case study was taken from a university which was having 
difficulty producing an error-free class schedule. In fact, it took up to 
eight months from the initial request of the academic dean to submit a 
class schedule to the actual publication of the schedule. To exacerbate 
matters, the final schedule contained many errors. Obviously, it was not 
done right the first time. 

Figure 1.2 (next page) shows the various tasks performed to produce 
a class schedule: 

1. The academic dean wrote a memo to the associate dean of 
academic affairs requesting that he begin the process of 
producing a schedule. 

2. To not belabor the point we will mention the following 
involvement of personnel only once: the secretary had to type the 
mt no, the academic dean had to sign the memo, the secretary 
had to mail it to the associate dean of academic affairs, and the 
mail room personnel had to deliver the mail. When the mail 
arrived to the office of the associate dean of academic affairs, the 
secretary had to open the mail, sort the mail, and bring the item 
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Figure 1.2 Flow diagram of a course scheduling process 
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to his attention. The same would be true tor the offices of the 21 
chairpersons and three school deans. 

3. The associate dean for academic affairs wrote a memo to the 21 
departr^nt chairpersons with copies to the three school deans 
asking them to complete a "schedule-sheet." The schedule-sheet 
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was a spreadsheet that has entries for: the Department Name, 
Course Section, Course Number, Course Title, Days 
Scheduled, Time Scheduled, Credit Hours (CH) of the 
course, and the professor's name. 
The schedule-sheet had several major drawbacks. First of all, it had 
to be completed by hand and under no circumstance would a typed or 
computer generated sheet be acceptable. Secondly, credit hours (CH) 
differed from faculty load hours (LH). Faculty were paid by load hours, 
and one could not receive the necessary information from the 
schedule-sheets about the projected faculty workload. Only CH's were 
entered and LH's did not necessarily correlate with CH's, especially in 
the case of laboratory courses or in courses that had combined lecture 
sections, but differei clinical or discussion sections. The data entry 
problem was the result of poor computer programming from a unit not 
directly responsible for the preparation of courses — or so they thought. 
As will be demonstrated later, one of ihe major causes of the scheduling 
fiasco was the direct result of poor leadership in the department of 
computer services, a major supplier for the process. 

4. The department chairpersons submitted their recommended 
schedules to their school dean. 

5. The school deans, after consultation with the chairpersons, 
submitted the revised schedule-sheets (course schedules) to the 
academic dean. 

6. The academic dean forwarded the proposed schedules to the 
associate academic dean. 

7. The associate academic dean assigned a clerk to enter each 
course from the schedule-sheets into the computer main frame. 

As mentioned above, the computer program could not differentiate 
between courses that had shared lecture sections and separate laboratory 
sections, and as a result, the data indicated that some faculty were greatly 
overloaded, while others were teaching at a significant underload. The 
members of the department of computer services denied that they were 
pan of the problem! 

8. The final schedule, including all of the errors entered by the 
parties involved and those in the computer program, required at 
least three additional cycles of the first eight steps to produce a 
schedule that required no more than six errata sheets after being 
published! 

A task force looked into the problem and recommended an obvious 
& "on that utilized the campus' electronic mail technology, a process 
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Figure 1.3 Revised schema for scheduling of courses 
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that empowered the chairpersons and the dean to enter error-free 
schedules directly onto the main frame. What previously took eight 
months to accomplish, now took five working days! The recommended 
process is shown in Figure 1 .3 (above). 

This ease study demonstrates how Crosby's TQM quality philosophy 
could greatly improve the efficiency of institutions of higher education. 

The Imai Approach 

Imai (1986) supports the continuous improvement process where 
people are encouraged to focus on the processes and systems in which 
they work, rather than on the results. He believes that by continually 
improving the processes and systems, the end result will be a better 
product or service. This has become known as the "P" or process 
approach, rather than the "R" or results approach of Frederick Taylor 
(1911). The process approach is also known as the Kaizen approach. 

Figure 1.4 (next page ) depicts the differences between the "R" and 
the "P" approaches. In the "R" approach, management examines the 
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Figure 1.4: Basic differences between the results ("R") approach and the process ("F") approach 
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anticipated result(s), usually pre-determined by Management by 
Objectives, then rates the performance of the individual(s). The poison's 
performance is influenced by award and punishment: that is, the use of 
"carrot and stick" motivation. In the "P" approach, management supports 
the individual's and team's efforts to improve the processes and systems 
leading to the end result. 

The continuous improvement, or Kaizen approach, has a long-term, 
undramatic affect on a process or system. Change is gradual and 
consistent. The approach involves everyone and thfe resulting group 
effort is focused on processes and systems rather than one person's 
performance evaluation. The approach has low monetary investment on 
the part of management, but requires a great deal of effort by 
management to maintain the group process. The Kaizen approach is 
people-oriented. 

The typical approach used by many institutions of higher education 
is totally different. Most colleges and universities seek a quick, dramatic 
fix to their problems. The technical approach used by many of 
institutions demand a short-term, but dramatic approach ("up the seat 
counts" because they did not plan) that results in abrupt and volatile 
changes. The technical approach in most institutions usually involves a 
select few, and individual results are measured and evaluated rather than 
the results from teamwork. 

Figure 1.5 (next page) shows the interactions between five 
interrelated systei , namely, the recruiting office data, institutional 
research and planning data, course scheduling, class schedule 
^ -"uction and student registration. What began as a study to 
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determine why there was not a sufficient number of seats and sections of 
general education courses for incoming freshmen, pointed to major 
problems in the related systems of course scheduling and faculty hiring. 
The study also predicted a potentially major problem m not having 
enough upper-division courses and seats. Such are the benefits of the 
Imai approach! 



In summary, this chapter reviewed briefly the total quality 
improvement (TQ1) and total quality management (TQM) philosophies 
of Deming, Juran, Crosby, and Imai, and how they might be applied to 
institutions of higher education. Several case studies of poor processes 
and systems at universities were f,,ven. Each of the quality leaders 
stresses the importance of clear performance standards, support and 
training for meeting them, organization-wide commitment to quality, and 
the participation of all employees in TQM and TQI. 
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Chapter 2: 

P rinciples of Total Quality Management 

In Chapter 1, we identified and clarified the total quality 
management (TQM) and total quality improvement (TQI) models of 
Decung, Juran, Crosby, and Imai. Although different in some respects, 
they each have common elements. The purpose of this chapter is to 
examine the common elements of the quality experts and suggest how 
they may be applied to institutions of higher education. 

The seven common elements that bind the foundations of TQM and 
TQI by Deming, Juran, Crosby, and Imai are: 

1. Processes and systems. 

2. Teaming. 

3. Customers and suppliers. 

4. Quality by fact, process, and perception. 

5. Management by fact. 

6. Complexity. 

7. Variation. 

Let us examine each of these common elements. 

Processes and Systems 

All of the combined tasks or steps necessary to accomplish a given 
result is defined as a process. A series of related processes is called a 
system. Whereas people have a natural tendency to describe their work in 
terms of "results," such as "I am a teacher," the result is the end product 
of a series of tasks or steps. 

Even though Imai can be considered the champion in using the 
process ("P") approach over the more commonly used result ("R") 
approach, the other leaders in quality also stress the importance of 
improving processes and systems in which employees work to constantly 
improve the quality of goods and services Deming, Juran, and Crosby 
stress that since management controls at least 85 percent of the processes % 
and systems in which employees work, most of the blame for poor 
quality rests with poor management and a strict emphasis on results, noi 
processes. 

If it's assumed that every work activity is a part of a process and 
system, there arc countless processes and systems that exist in every 
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institution of higher education. If we assume that everyone wants to do a 
good job and that our institutions work through processes and systems, it 
follows that our institutions can improve only if we improve the 
processes and systems in which the employees work. If the managers ot 
our academic institutions improve processes and systems, they will not 
only get better quality results, but better productivity as well. The same 
holds true for administrators and teachers in K-12 schools. 

A "system" as used in this text is an arrangement of persons, places, 
things, and/or circumstances that either makes, facilitates, or permits 
things to happen. The very nature of a system will determine what will 
happen and how it will happen. We wish to make several points about 
the importance of understanding systems: By knowing a system it s 
possible to prevent errors by not permitting the system to try to handle 
something it was not designed to handle. By knowing the end product or 
service function one is trying to producer accomplish, one should be 
able to design and choose a system to produce the product or perform the 
function. Still, a system which is effective for performing one task may 
not be appropriate for another. Although one should be able to predict the 
outcomes and behavior within a system, and thus alter either the ^ 
outcomes or behavior, it is not always possible to infer the system s 
overall performance by examining its individual prrts. Finally, it is 
possible that each of the different units within a university or college 
might very well have efficient systems, but the systems between the units 
may be incompatible. 

Most administrators inherit organizations established by previous 
managers, and face the challenge of maintaining the strengths and 
eliminating the weaknesses of systems established by their predecessors. 

Most likely they have entered situations governed by closed systems 
where anticipated results yield predictable attitudes and behaviors. This 
cycle of predictability is dif ficult to alter and inhibits change processes 
leading to quality. This is illustrated in Figure 2.1 (next page). 

Since we assume that administrators control 85 to 90 percent o. me 
processes and systems, we are convinced that if they seriously commit to 
quality they can influence faculty and students to do likewise. Faculty 
and students will most likely work hard if they are convinced that quality 
will be the end result (Glasser 1990, p. 433). In fact, we agree with Dr. 
Glasser's comment that quality is contagious (p. 435). If management 
directs its energies toward improving processes and systems for quality 
results, with, of course, professors and staff responsible for providing 
and receiving the service, quality results will result in modified behavior 
- |y"cr attitude and eventually an organizational culture directed toward 
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Figure 2.1; Process Inhibiting change to quality 
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achieving quality. An example of this process is displayed in Figure 2.2 



Figure 2.2: Process and results of Introducing change to quality 
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Teams and teamwork are extremely important for producing a 
quality service or product. Although hierarchy is needed within all 
organizations to prevent chaos, most work in institutions of higher 
education and other service organizations is accomplished across, not 
within, organizational boundaries. This cross-functional process model 

■— n in Figure 2.3 (next page). 
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Figure 2.3: Cross-functional model for processing work 
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According to Hrebiniak (1978, p. 137) 
. . . in organizations with strong hierarchial and status 
differences, communications will be vertical in nature, and often 
* biased. Top-level persomiel make important decisions and 
lower-level personnel implement them This results in a 
predominantly up-down flow of task-related information. The 
respect for people of higher status may result in a reluctance to 
criticize their ideas, and cause the transmission of information 
that subordinates feel superiors would like to hear. The emp hasis 
on vertical communication further suggests that the tall 
pyramidal organization performs best when tasks are not 
c mplex and most activity involves simple coordination.. 
H( wever, when problems are complex, individuals may be 
ovt whelmed by the quantity of information... Thus, for 
turn "outhxe, complex matters, the prognosis for effective 
nrobi m solving in the hierarchial system does not appear to be 
a gooa une. 

The informal power structure and the resulting culture in institutions 
of higher education do not readily permit eollegiality in a management 
system based upon hierarchy. But teaming, when done properly, is 
invariably found in institutions having high morale. 

In their recent books Waterman (1990) and Levering ( i988) stress 
the importance of teamwork in effecting change and in keeping morale 
high. 

Waterman says that a well-run project team can cut across 
conventional luies and boundaries and is designed to effect change (p. 6). 
He states that a well run project team solves the problem of lousy 
; ™§ ,iat nentation, one of management's most common problems. He does 
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not however, believe that bureaucracy should be destroyed, but that it 
must coexist with adhocracy (any organizational form that promotes 
collegial rather than bureaucratic behavior). 

Levering states that being part of a team represents a risk, but people 
cannot thrive unless they have some say in how much they wish to 
contribute (p. 217). He also stresses that all employees should have the 
right to full and accurate data, the right to free and open speech without 
the fear of reprisal, and a stake in the results, if trust, pride, and quality 
are to be the end results of teaming. 

Managers and employees can achieve these results through training 
in Total Quality Improvement. Armed with the knowledge and skills of 
TQI they should identify two or three processes which, in their 
organization, are responsible for poor quality products or services. These 
processes should be clearly and visibly targeted for improvement. 

In fact, selecting processes that, if improved, will greatly advance 
cither the quality of service provided or product produced, is oflfcof the 
best and most highly recommended ways to approach changes toward an 
institutional culture of TQI and TQM. Waterman (1990), in his powerful 
book Adhocracy: The Power to Change, refers to means for getting 
people actively inv -Ivcd in embracing and effecting change. He suggests 
that people, under the proper leadership, will participate in meaningful 
task forces with the intention of changing their organization from one ot 
non-quality to one of high quality. 

An excellent way of helping people to embrace change is to identify 
the causes of poor quality through a nominal group process. For those 
not familiar with such a process, we describe one below. When this 
technique is used it soon becomes obvious that 80 percent of the 

problems are caused by a relatively few poor processes and systems. It is 
essential that employees be involved in identifying and ranking the 
importance of the problems if they are to be part of the cross-functional 
team for recommending solutions. 

Nominal Group Process 

Recognita of perceived problems 
and/or weaknesses inhibiting quality: 

It is recommended that each group consist of five to 10 people and 
have a facilitator that is not part of the institutional planning process. 
Each facilitator will require a stopwatch during the workshop. Since 
large units will have several groups, it is possible, although unlikely, that 
O jach group may perceive different problems/weaknesses. If this should 
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happen, it may be necessary to repeat the technique described herein for 
the entire unit before the final ranking can be assigned, The initial group 
selection within units should be assigned by the facilitator and should be 
made according to the diversity of individual backgrounds. 
• 1. Procedure 

a) Introduction to the process (5 minutes) 
The role of the facilitator: The facilitator is to provide instructions 
regarding the process but is not to influence the group's decision. The 
facilitator is to keep the group working within time limits. 

The Nominal Group Process: The nominal group process allows 
participants to explore areas systematically and to arrive at a consensus. 
The process consists of developing a list and ranking perceived 
problems. The results of the ranking are discussed, and the perceived 
problems which are the most important to the group are identified. 
L) Presentation of the question (15 minutes) 
The question to be considered: The facilitator should ask the group, 
"What is the major problem of your unit uiat affects quality?" 

Completion of Form A: The facilitator should repeat the question and 
ask each participant to take five minutes and write specific three- to 
five-word answers for each perceived problem on Form A, working 
silently and independently. After that time, if it appears that several 
members have not finished, the facilitator should state that s/he will 
allow two additional minutes. If most membere have already finished, the 
facilitator will not allow the extra time. 

c) Development of a master list (20 minutes) 

Recitation and recording of perceived problems: While the group is 
developing their list of perceived problems, the facilitator should use an 
overhead and project Chart 1 (next page). 

At the end of the time allotted for listing the perceived problems of 
the unit, the facilitator should ask the participants to stop writing. Then in 
a round-robin fashion, the facilitator wul as' each to read aloud one of 
her/his perceived problems on the list. The acilitator will tell the 
participants that if they come to a problem on their list that has been 
given, they need not repeat it. If one item is phased differently from 
another but appears to be the same, the facilitator will ask the group 
membeis to indicate by a show of hands if they think the items are the 
same. If most of the group feel the items arc the same, the perceived 
problem will not be listed again; otherwise, both items will be listed. It 
may be necessary during this lime for the facilitator to ask the 
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participants not to speak out of turn. There should be no discussion of 
the list at this point. As each perceived problem is given, the facilitator 
will record the item on the chart. The facilitator must not suggest 
categories or combinations. The items should be numbered and recorded 
as presented by the participants without editing, unless the item is too 
long, in which case the facilitator may try to shorten the phrasing of the 
perceived problem without changing the meaning. If at the end of 20 
minutes some group members have items that have not been presented, 
the facilitator will ask each member to give the one most important 
perceived problem remaining on his list. 

d) Master list item clarification (15 minutes) 

The facilitator si ould point to each perceived problem on the master 
list and read the item aloud. The facilitator should ask if each item is 
understood. If an item is unclear, the f acilitator should ask the individual 

CHART 1 



Facilitators Worksheet for Recording Perceived Problems that Inhibit Quality 
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who generated the item to address and clarify it. The facilitator should 
not attempt to either condense the list nor to permit the group to discuss 
the relative importance of the perceived problems at this point. 
Remember, the purpose of this step is clarification. 
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request sat each member select and rank the five most important 
perceived problems of the unit. The most important perceived problem 
should be assigned a number five; the next most important item should 
be assigned a number four; and so forth with the number one being 
assigned for the least important. The participants are to record their 
rankings on Form B, whereupon the facilitator should collect the forms 
and tally the results on the master list, giving each item an initial score. 
I) Discussion of initial ranking (30 minutes) 
The facilitator should discuss the rankings with participants, who 
may then wish to elaborate, defend, and dispute the rankings and 
combine categories. They may hot add items. Items may be discussed 
even if they did not receive a high score. Groups should be reminded that 
this is their opportunity to express opinions and persuade others. The 
facilitator should attempt to keep the discussion orderly and prevent 
anyone from dominating. 

g) Final listing and ranking of items (15 minutes) 

After the items have been discussed the facilitator should distribute 
copy of Form C to all group members. The facilitator should requesl. 
each member to rank the top five choices as before: assign number five 
to the item they consider the most important, and so on. At the end of the 
allocated time the facilitator should record the final values to each item 
on the master list. 

The results of the master list should be recorded and typed on Form 
D as they might be discussed by the task force. 

h) Break (20 minutes) 

The facilitator should encourage pai licipants to move about. 
• 2. Forms to be completed 

Forms A through Daieto be completed during the nomina' group 
process. These are: 

Form A: Listing percewed problems. 

Form B: Initial ranking of perceived problems. 

Form C: Final ranking of perceived problems. 

Form D: Summary of the unit's perceived problems. 

Sec the following pages for forms A-D. 
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FORM A 

US11NG OF PERCEIVED PROBLEMS 

Pic* respond 10 the following qu«.ion with short bu. specific .nswee: Wl IAT DO YOU 
THINK ARE THE MAJOR PROBLEMS IN YOUR UNIT Til AT INHIBITS QUAIJ 1 Y? 



Item 



Perceived Problem 



Perm 1) 

Inilial Ranking of Perceived Problems 

Please refer to the master list that describes the perceived pi 
and indicate what you think are the five major p.o»lcms 



Item Number from 
The Master List 


Inilial Objective 
Ranking Value 




*5(Mosi Important) 




#4 




#3 




*2 


, — 


JM (Uast Important) 
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FormC 

Final Ranking of Perceived Problems 




Please refer to the master list that describes the perceived problems 
and indicate what you think are the five major problems 




Item Number from 
The Master List 
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Form D 

Summary of Perveived Problems 

is information is to be completed by the workshop facilitator and will be 
submitted to he quality task force for analysis and action 
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Using the nominal group process, a college of arts and sciences 
identified the following problems/processes that inhibited q™« ™ e 
comments that follow the ranked problems are from the facilitator s 
report. 

Items Inhibiting Quality in the College of Arts and Sciences 

1. Lack of facilities 

The college did not have adequate facilities to serve the number of 
students or faculty. For example, the number of offices needed to house 
newly hired faculty would be inadequate. It was also noted that 
"inadequate facilities" would be a major national problem for all higher 
education and Would eventually h ive to be addressed by the federal 
government. It was their feeling <;hat this would remain the major 
perceived problem at the institution for quite some time. 

2. Timeliness of administrative decisions 

Many examples were given to demonstrate slow action on crucial 
requests. Foremost was the approval process for new faculty. Others 
included ordering equipment, supplies and computers: getting approval 
for alternate assignments; adding courses and sections; and getting 
budget transfer requests approved. 

Much of what was discussed in other items -ouid have easily been 
included in this point. As a result, this item would have been ranked first. 

Timeliness of administrative decisions included discussions on: 

1) Micro-management by administration. 

2) Scheduling problems. 

3) Cumbersome hiring processes. 

4) Poor lateral communications outside of academic affairs. 
3. Poor student profiles 

The main examples included the poor quality of entering freshmen 
and the number of freshmen in relation to the total number of students, 
especially upper-division students. 

In the past, the chairpersons had not suggested raising the entrance 
requirements. Now, however, they suggested a thorough assessment of 
incoming students with proper advising into remedial classes so eventual 
success could be more nearly assured. The chairs also suggested that a 
freshman year course be required for most students, and that a 
cooperative education program be implemented to increase the retention 
ft students who had to work while attending the university. All of thest 
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excellent suggestions were considered by a task force, and were designed 
to increase retention and success rates, increase the upper-division 
population, and improve the qual'ty of the student population, graduates, 
and eventually the school 's reputation. 

Some of these suggestions would be expensive to implement, 
whereas others could be accomplished at modest expense. All required a 
commitment for quality. 

This college started a comprehensive "2+2" articulation agreement 
campaign with community colleges to increase the number of upper- 
division students in its majors. 

4. Micro-management by administration 

Much of what was mentioned in this point could be applied to point 
two: timeliness of decisions by administration. For example, one 
suggestion pertained to getting approval for the hiring of a faculty 
replacement. Some believed that this should be the responsibility of the 
provost/VPAA and should not require approval from an executive 
committee. Another dealt with the approval process for ordering 
computers: it was suggested that the computer center be removed from 
the approval process so requests could be processed more quickiy and 
effectively. Some questioned the long delays of getting budget transfers 
approved by the VPAA office, especially on items agreed to by both the 
chairperson and dean. Some questioned the involvement of upper 
administration in the routine operations of the department, even to the 
point of requiring unnecessary, time-consuming responses by the 
chairperson. 

Some of these problems could be quickly resolved tnrough 
presidential approval; others require the application of situational 
management, an administrative philosophy inconsistent with the current 
institutional culture. 

5. Uncommitted faculty 

When the college had started its long-range planning process 18 
months before, every department perceived the quality and commitment 
of its faculty to be a major strcng'h. For the most part this was true; 
however, the perception of the "uncommitted faculty" as a major 
stumbling point to quality in the college came only after repeated 
nominal group processes. Initially, chairpersons were reluctant to discuss 
that perception, but as the nominal group process allows such issues to 
be raised, discussed and quantified, the problem of uncommitted faculty 
eventually received attention. 

o Once a problem has been identified and a project team established, 
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the team must gather and analyze data from the processes and systems 
contributing to the perceived problem. After suggestions are 
recommended and implemented to rectify the problem, the processes and 
systems are standardized and evaluated, and plans for continuous 
improvement are implemented. This is illustrated in Figure 2.4 (below). 
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As illustrated, a cross-functional project team has to gather and 
analyze data, and determine if its system is stable. If it is unstable, th ? 
team must stabilize the system before attempting to improve it. If the 
system is statistically stable, the team may recommend actions for 
improvement. The actions, once implemented, may require adjustments 
until the new system becomes stable. The project is evaluated and plans 
arc made for continuous improvements. 

One effective way to get input about the causes of identified 
problems in processes and systems is to post cuuse-und-eflcct diagrams, 
1 nown as fishbone charts and Ishikawa diagrams (Ishikawa 1*1821 
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The use and benefits of these diagrams have been described by Sarazen 
(1990), who maintains that since most problems have more than one 
cause, the cause-and-cffect diagram is useful in showing the relationships 
between a problem and multiple causes. They are most effective if the 
employees who contributed to the initial identification of a problem are 
asked by a cross-functional task force for their opinion of the causes. The 
four most common causes of problems are equipment, procedures, 
materials, and personnel. Examples of fishbone diagrams are shown in 
Figures 2.5 and 2.6. 

I'igure 15: Ail ishtkiwa (ausc-uvi-erM diigrim with main level I ind level 1 amcs 
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Figure 2.5 shows a cause-and-effect diagram with an undesirable 
identified effect. The effect, that is the problem needing to be resolved, 
could have been identified by the previously described nominal group 
process. As ^an be seen, the effcci can have not only one or more main 
causes, but causes at several levels. 

We are aware of a dean who displayed several 3x4 foot diagrams 
throughout departmental offices within her school when she identified 
that many faculty were receiving poor teaching evaluations by students. 
The sign had Post-it note pads attached so written remarks could be 
added by the faculty. At the end of several weeks, she gathered the . 
information and shared it with all of the faculty via a memo. As a result, 
a task force was formed that began to address the entire faculty 
© "uation process which had become so routine it was ineffectual. We 
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have taken the liberty of sharing the dean's fishbone chart in Figure 2.6 
Case Study: Teaming for Quality 

A Midwestern university faculty and administration determined that 
their teacher education students needed more contact with diverse 
cultures, and set out to make it happen. They established a series of 
meetings, engaged in a nominal group process to set curricular priorities 
and concluded that a student teaching experience in a Southern state with 
a large percentage of Hispanic students would meet their objectives. A 
senior faculty member with educational experience in the chosen region 
agreed to take charge of the program and conducted regular team 
meetings at the site and on campus. The program was publicized, 
attracted many students, resulted in superb professional opportunities for 
faculty who supervised student teachers, and received a national award 
as an innovative program. The program also provided outstanding 
experiences for students, many of whom accepted employment in the 
region. Periodically, they repeat the nominal group process to 
re-establish priorities and update their planning processes. 
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Customers and Suppliers 

Each part of the college or university exists to do something, and that 
something is called its product. For whom it is done is called the 
customer. To perform a task the unit has needs, called requirements. 
The providers of the unit's needs are its suppliers. One unit s needs are 
another unit's product. Each combination of do/need is an interaction 
between a customer and a supplier. 

To consider how the customer/supplier philosophy can be applied 
to higher education, we must examine references to business factors. The 
private sector is defined largely by the relationship between customers 
and suppliers, and by how the latter can use and improve production, 
distribution, and service systems to improve product quality and make 
and keep customers satisfied. Customer patronage is the object of 
competition among many firms. Each firm tries to maintain or increase 
marketshare by trying to please its customers, and survival depends 
upon repeat business. A central point in the quality leaders philosophies 
involves viewing customers as part of the production line. 

Higher education's concept of customers differs from the private 
sector's because there are no "repeat customers" in the usual sense. 
Students, once enrolled, tend to remain until they've received degrees. 
(Some may leave the institution but usually not because of 
dissatisfaction.) Except for education majors, alumni tend not to return to 
the same institution for additional degrees. Ii can be argued, however, 
that if alumni and current students are satisfied with their experience, 
they will recommend the institution to others. Likewise, employers who 
are well satisfied with the university's graduates may be disposed to hire 
additional graduates from the institution. Thus students, alumni, and 
employers share some characteristics of traditional customers. 

A further parallel to the customer concept lies in the relationships 
among various components of a college or university. For example, 
virtually every operating unit is a "customer" of the maintenance 
department. Individual academic departments are customers of the 
dean's office, and vice-versa. An institution of higher education is a 
complex web of relationships, where any given person or office is both a 
customer and a supplier. The customer/supplier philosophy can be 
applied by concentrating on each unit of the institution in its role as a 
user of processes and systems to supply service to other units. 

The customer/supplier relationship is very important if teamwork is 
to be effective. The institution must develop an appreciation of the 
~^-"ept to promote trust, pride, and quality. Central to applying the 
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concept of quality into the classroom itself is an acceptance of the 
customer/supplier relationship! 

Central to accepting the customer/supplier relationship as a prime 
condition for achieving TQI and TQM is the removal of the 
quasi-military model of management from colleges and universities. 
Instead, leadership training for all employees, including faculty and 
students, should be undertaken so everyone can reach their maximum 
performance. The decentralization necessary to stimulate a 
customer/supplier attitude requires a participative atmosphere. For this 
atmosphere to exist within our institutions, it's necessary to empower all 
employees, including students. With empowerment comes trust; with 
trust comes pride in workmanship; and with pride in workmanship comes 
teamwork for total quality improvement. An excellent reference for 
developing self-leadership skills has been published by Manz and Sims 



Quality by Fact, Process, and Perception 

Each of the quality leaders examines quality from at least three 
different perspectives: by fact (that is, does the product or service meet 
the specified requirements?); of process (does the process and/or system 
produce the product or service as intended?); and by perception (are 
customer expectations met?). 

An institution could have quality by fact and of process, yet not have 
a perception of quality by customers, cither graduates or employers of 
graduates. In this case, total quality has not been achieved. This is 
usually but not always the result of poor past performance, although 
poor marketing of new processes for improving quality can also 
contribute to the perception. 

Case Study: Phasing out a Program 

We are aware of an unusual situation where an associate degree 
program is being phased out even though it is of high quality by fact, of 
process, and by perception. This health related technical program has 
excellent faculty and state-of-the-art equipment and facilities, as well as 
the support of the administration, the professional community, and an 
active community advisory council. In addition, there are numerous 
employment opportunities for the program's graduates, and there are 
hardly any competing educational programs in the entire state. The 
administration and the faculty jointly pursued an aggressive advertising 
• J 5'' nromotion campaign, but enrollments continually dropped and the 
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decision to close the program had to be made. 

Although the program is of high quality in all respects, societal 
factors are against it. The graduates, although highly sought after, are 
poorly paid, and there is little chance for advancement in the profession. 
In addition, the profession does not have a credentialing body. In this 
particular state, high-school dropouts can be "trained" in a matter of 
months to do one or several of the tasks leading to the same end result. 
Apparently, society is willing to accept a lesser-quality end product. 

Management by Fact 

All leaders in the study of quality emphasize the need for complete 
and comprehensive data to make major decisions. 

In determining an institution's misrioh or setting out to improve a 
simple process, one rule must apply: institutional research data should be 
complete and accurate, and made freely available to everyone. 
Information is useless if it's not available, and the free availability of 
information serves at least two purposes. First, when people know the 
facts, they are in a position to offer essential advice. They can call 
attention to a serious flaw in a developing plan. A flaw that is identified 
early and corrected can prevent unnecessary expenditures. Second, 
freely available informatior ates an atmosphere of trust that's 
essential for effective plan md high moraie. Lack of information 
creates distrust. 

Decisions should be based on data rather than hunches. Data and 
facts have a tendency to uncover the root of problems rather than the 
symptoms; thus, permanent solutions can be offered rather than quick 
fixes. 

Case Study: Personnel Plan 

A state university had experienced a nearly 30 percent enrollment 
increase over the past three years, but the provost was reluctant to ask '.he 
president for additional faculty positions. Apparently the provost was not 
convinced class sizes were optimal, when in fact, ne-.iy all of the 
classrooms were tilled to seating capacity, especially for general 
education courses. The deans presented their cases for additional faculty 
using a simple spreadsheet format, which identified the number of 
enrolled students and the faculty required when certain class sizes were 
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maintained. For example, to teach X number of students, Y number of 
faculty are required if class sizes are Z. 

Although the provost asked for additional information, his directions 
were confusing. This confusion, combined with his indecisiveness in 
approving either temporary or regular faculty, required the use of 
teaching overloads for regular faculty. This in turn not only decreased the 
grant writing and service effectiveness of the faculty, it decreased the 
working relationships between the faculty, chairpersons, deans, and the 
provost. 

This is an example of using "request for data" as a delay tactic for 
not being able to make a decision when, in fact, the information was 
readily available from institutional research. 

Complexity 

All of the quality leaders realize that most processes and systems 
which produce a product or service are complex. Complexity can be 
defined, especially for institutions of higher education, as extra steps 
added to a process to deal with errors in the preceding process, or steps 
added to recover from errors occurring in the process. 

There are four common types of complexity: 

• Mistakes/Defects: Extra steps that are added to correct an error. 

• Breakdowns/Delays: Lost time due to waiting for repair or rework. 

• Inefficiencies; Excess time, material, or movement. 

• Variation: Extra process steps to deal with excessive variability of 
inputs/outputs. 

Case Study: New Employees 

This case study is an excellent example of what can happen when 
Crosby's fourth, filth, and sixth points are violated, and represents the 
four common mistakes in complexity mentioned above. This situation 
occurred at a Midwestern university. 

Over the course of an academic year, a number of new employees 
arrived on campus, consisting of upper management and support 
positions, not faculty positions. They were not given the appropriate 
orientation, nor were they selected carefully. As a result, the deans and 
faculty complained to the president about the new employees' 
performance. In response, the president assigned these people to other 
again without on-the-job training. As a result, these employees 
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performed poorly again. This scenario continued until each employee 
had been placed in about three different positions. 

Since $700,000 was required to hire and reassign the upper-level 
managers and support staff, faculty members were denied raises because 
the president did not have available funds. He explained that these 
positions were necessary to accommodate an enrollment increase; 
however, he told the faculty they would receive salary increases in the 
following year. 

The next year came and the faculty were informed they would 
receive no salary increase because it was necessary to hire new 
employees to replace the previously hired, reassigned employees. As 
before, the new employees were not trained for their positions and Uteir 
performance was suspect. The president indicated, however, that they 
would not be released, but transferred to other positions to find 
appropriate employment. To make matters worse, student enrollment had 
stabilized. 

In the third year the faculty were also denied raises, since the money 
was needed to support newly hired employees from the past two years. 
The faculty salary situation was exacerbated when state revenues were 
severely impacted by a recession and the university budget was reduced. 

Variation 

Every process involving machines and/or humans displays variation. 
In higher education, for example, we see wide variation in the incoming 
freshmen, in the teaching, and in the quality of graduates. Excessive 
variation, however, causes the processes and systems to be erratic and 
unpredictable, possibly resulting in poor quality. 

Since every process shows variation, no two products — be they 
components, services, reports, teaching effectiveness, graduates — will 
ever be identical. The goal, therefore, is to improve the uniformity of the 
process. This can be done by getting everyone involved to study 
processes and identify potential sources of variation in an attempt to 
standardize processes and systems. 

Once a process is in control, one can determine common cause and 
special cause variations by the use of simple statistics. Common cause 
variation is the inherent variation of a process that is the result of many 
small sources of variation. Special cause variation is a large, sporadic 
variation that is unusual to tne process Under study. 
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In summary, this chapter reviewed the common characteristics in the 
philosophies of the quality leaders, namely : 

1. Processes and systems. 

2. Teaming. 

3. Customers and suppliers. 

4. Quality by fact, process, and perception. 

5. Management by fact. 

6. Complexity. 

7. Variation. 

We also discussed how common characteristics could be applied to 
total quality improvement (TQI) and total quality management (TQM) ot 
academic institutions. We introduced the nominal group process for 
identifying institutional problems causing poor quality, and the 
construction and use of Ishikawa (cause-and-effect) diagrams. We 
included case studies for emphasis and to illustrate management 
practices which hinder or enhance quality. 
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This chapter suggests an exped Hous method ^ta "e 
from wuich to begin a total quality '7~S,Kaldrige 
method uses a nationally lecogmzed tool (f »m theMa ^ 
Awards to evaluate an institution's quality index iyll). t ne sugg 
Sod «n be used to rate either an entile insti.ution or a single 

deP To?te U exlple, we assume that the pres. den. desires an overall 
cessment of the QI. We recommend that the pres.dent form three to 
Z Tcross unelnal teams of eight to 10, selected 

ror uic PVPrc ise Thev need a c ear explanation ot why tne 

UmU islmportant - allocate four hours for this exerc.se From our 
extri^ t gives teams time for reflection and d scuss.on whrte 
2* tlfem to reach difficult evaluations withm the t.me l.m.t. 

We've modified the criteria in the Malcolm Baldrige Award 
cJ^^L following exercise. CThe entire J^lcclm BaWnge 
National Quality Award application package *° 
National Institute of Standards and Technology at 301\975-203o.) 

The categories are: 

1 . Leadership. 

2. Information & analysis. 

3. Planning for quality. 

4. Human resource utilization. 

5. Quality assurance of products and services. 

6. Quality results. 

7. Customer satisfaction. 
0 As noted previously, these categories are recognized nationally as 
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tluZ^\ f °l de,erminin « <l ua % "»nufc during and service 

cit^' T ,6Ve Str ° ng,y ,ha ' CduCati0n * a *"d * ^udents 
customers; thus, a university or ccllcge should evaluate itself as other 

~7n?hL cT!f d0 * """^ 28 the Cha,len « e of forei g" competition 
-in h« case the comparatively high academic success of foreign 

schools and students - forces improvement here at home. 

„f , J°xf gin ! hC eXefCiSe ' team membere should and discuss each 
of the ofategones and then, on a "Quality Index Rating Sheet" fa samole 
« shown at the end of this chapter), assign a score from To 
category rot subcategory as indicated Mow Jt's permissible to ^ 
fracuonal equ.valents, that is 2.5, 3.2, etc. Team/members may wish to 
review the purpose and read through the categories before beginn ng the 
exerc.se and should agree to or recognize a common objective to ere 
a^mfortable environment for reaching consensus throughout tie ' 

Category 1: Leadership (15 percent weight) 

. ™ s COnsists of three subcategories and examines primarily 

how he semor management (presidents, provosts, and d^Zl^nd 
sustains a clear, visible quality value and managemen syTm g Tde 
fte . -.istuution's activities. Fully infermed team members should reflect 
on approaches and principles of TQM and TQI (Chapters 1 al 2 ) and 
dtscuss their presence or absence throughout the instLL } 

desc^ent ^ * ^ * M " ^ « «■ 

1.1. Describe what quality means to your institution. Does your 
institution have a formal statement on quality? 
Points Criteria 

No formal statement! " 

1<Z« t " ,e . n ! ent iS f ° CUSed ° n traditi0nal characteristics, such 
as finest quality, zero mistakes, best value, etc. 

Formal quality statement is in the misson statement, as well as 
departmental handbooks, brochures, etc. 

All employees know what the formal statement on quality means 
to their department and the institution. y 
Formal statement relates to world-class quality results and 
continuous improvident in processes, systems, and education. 
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1.2 How has the quality policy and/or mission been deployed or 

, spread throughout the institution? 
Points Criteria 

1 Mainly "talk" about quality. 

2 Have a quali ty manual . 

3 Quality manual and/or policy statements about quality are 
distributed to the entire institution. 

4 Workshops and/or seminars are routinely conducted on quality 
procedures and policy. 

5 Quality policy is deployed to engender clear direction, 
commitment of people, and integration of separate activities 

1,3 Describe management's leadership, personal involvement, and 
visibility through communication (speeches; publications, 
interviews) of quality inside and outside the institution to the 
community, region, state, and national organizations. 

Points Criteria 



1 



3 



Traditional management role of directing, controlling and 
dictating what quality is and should be. 
2 Management is visible in quality issues internally. 

Management is visible in external quality issues as a means to 
demonstrate commitment. 

4 Supports participative management within the entire 
organization and implements suggestions from quality circle 
groups. Is a cheerleader inside the institution and monitors group 
progress and improvement. 

5 Recognized as a leader outside the institution for instituting 
quality. 

Category 2: Information and Analysis (5 percent weight) 

This category examines the scope, validity, use, and management of 
data that underlie the institution's total quality system. Adequacy of 
information supports a prevention-based quality approach using 
management by fact. 

This is a key approach to TQI, and team members should review the 
"Management by Fact" section of Chapter 2 to foster informed 
discussion. Too often data and information systems are isolated, have 
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limited accessibility and uncoordinated, even non-existent commu- 
nication. In such environments people may not be aware that they have 
inadequate information. Their analysis, then, of quality issues — even 
those related to this category — suffers. Consequently, discussion and 
evaluation will greatly benefit from selecting team members across 
functional units in the institution. 

Assign points (1-5) for this category based on the described criteria. 
2.1 In what areas (such as accounting, recruiting, community 
service, employee satisfaction, student retention, graduates 
entering professional schools, number of errors, time for 
delivering a service, etc.) do you have data to illustrate quality 
trends by function and/or process? 

Points Criteria 

1 
2 



4 

5 



No data, or just standard accounting data. 

Standard retention, application to acceptance ratio, and re-do 
data. 

Use of statistical methods to monitor critical processes and 
systems. 

Cost of quality (COQ) analysis data available for all to examine. 
All functions and departments/units collect and analyze 
statistical data and use a TQI process cycle to improve 
product/service quality. 

Category 3: Strategic Quality Planning (5 percent weight) 

This category examines the institution's planning process to meet its 
short and long-term goals, and to achieve or sustain a leadership position. 
Again, team members may wish to review Chapters 1 and 2 for 
background to discuss the institution's planning strategies. When the 
exercise is used to rate an entire institution, te^ m members may discover 
that different departments use different strategies, and have to decide 
which will prevail. But when this category is used to rate a single 
department or division, evaluation should be much easier. 
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Assign points (1-5) for each category subsection based on the 
described criteria. . 
3.1 Summarize the institution's principal quality f ak ; ° b J wt ' v< *; 
and plans for the short-term (one to two years) and longer term 
(three to five years). 

Points Criteria ■ 

standard management by objective (MBO), which keys on 

financial results or top management's goals. 
2 Numerical objectives related to quality, cost effectiveness, and 
satisfaction. 

1 Management by policy deployment where all faculty have 

quamy work plan assignments related to the institution's mission. 

4 Management by policy deployment, where all employees 
(faculty, staff, and managers) have quality work plan 
assignments related to the institution's mission. 

5 The institution's objectives key on achieving world-class 
capabilities in quality related performance. .y 

Category 4: Human Resource Utilization (15 percent weight) 

This category examines the institution's effort to develop and utilize 
the work force's full potential for quality, and to maintain an 
environment conducive to full participation, continuous improvement, 
and personal growth. There are five subcategories to be considered. 

Like Category 3, this will stimv..ate discussion and possibly debate 
when cross-functional teams rate an entire institution. The president may 
appoint a facilitator or hire a consultant to lead teams through the 
process, especially if areas of the institution are managed differently. 
We've witnessed group cohesion unravel at this point in the process, as 
Questions can trigger cross-institutional rivalries and the natural 
SeLeness of human nature. Some manage* may not be prepared 
for anS d observations from clerical staff; clerical staff may be surprised 
to hear management's intentions, expressed candidly here and not ,n the 
administrative jargon of policy and procedures memoranda. 

Many institutions will find Category 4 asking questions that have not 
been raised among employees before, and may feel the questions >a re 
loaded- "How can we be expected to educate employees in TQ , thty 
St ask "when we have just begun to consider it?" Frequently, wUhout 
management directive, employees pursue these issues or i their own, or 
* zisions/departments choose to make quality a goal w.th.n delimited 
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areas. We encourage teams to identify these efforts and quantify them; 

they will be important to long-term planning later. 

Assign points (1-5) for each category subsection based on the 
described criteria. 

4.1 What are the institution's key strategies for increasing employee 
effectiveness, productivity, and participation? 
Criteria 

No institutional strategy. 

Strategy is dependent on management's direction and efforts. 

Participative management, which involves working on processes 
and systems. v 

4 Participative management, which empowers employees to make 
on-the-spot decisions. 

5 Management is supportive of empowered employees' efforts- 

means " T hank God it's Fun" to work here: that is, 
employee morale is high. 

4.2 Describe how the institution educates employees in TOI 
processes. 

Points Criteria 



Points 

1 
2 
3 



1 
2 
3 
4 



4.3 

Points 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
9 
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No employee education. 
Employees educated on relevant job skills. 
Employees educated on principles of quality. 
Employees educated on principles of quality, including aspects 
ot total quality improvement using statistical process control. 

The keystone to training is the continuous improvement of all 
personnel. 

What percentage of the current employees have ever received 
education in total quality improvement concepts? 

Criteria 
0 percent. 

Less than 25 percent. 
25 to 60 percent. 
61 to 90 percent. 
91 to 100 percent. 
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4.4 Describe how the institution positively reinforces employees for 
contributions to quality improvement (such as recognition of 
teams, awards, etc.). 

Points Criteria * 

1 The rewards are either strictly monetaiy and arbitrarily 
disbursed, such as merit pay, or there is no formal program. 

2 Typical performance review system which focuses on individual 
efforts. 

3 Commendations and other non-monetary rewards that are 
dispensed by the judgment of management. 

4 Commendations and other non-monetary rewards that are 
dispensed by the judgment of management, but with the input of 
at least two jr more evaluators. 

5 Team recognition and incentives for efforts based on improved 
processes and systems, where the manager's role was to support 
team efforts. 

4.5 V'hat has the institution done to ensure the quality of work life, 
maintain a supportive work environment, and empower all 
employees to actively participate? 

Points Criteria 

1 Institution has a "do your job and leave your brains at home" 
environment. 

2 Suggestion boxes available where suggestions are reviewed and 
discussed. 

3 Participative management between faculty and administration. 

4 Participative management with ail employees involved. 

5 Upside-down pyramid where managers lead and support 
personnel performing value-added work. 

Category 5: Quality Assurance of Products and Services 
(15 percent weight) 

This category examines the institution's systematic approach to 
producing quality products and services based primarily upon processes 
aud systems, and including the control of procured materials, equipment, 
and services. There are four subcategories which address quality 
assurance of products and services. Team members should review the 
Hr *'& merand Suppliers'* and "Quality jy Fact, Process and Perception" 
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sections of Chapter 2 for discussion. 

This category often challenges traditional conceptions of what higher 
education does. We strongly suggest that educational institutions adopt a 
new philosophy that conceives of education as a service, and the 
academic success of students as a product (which like other products can 
be tested and measured). The point may never be acceptable to those 
convinced otherwise. However, as the discussion turns to traditional 
products and services external and internal to the institution, team 
members should consider connections to the primary function of the 
college or university. Refusing to do so continues the past elitism of 
educators who wish to see their function as separate and privileged. 

Assign points (1-5) for each category subsection based on the 
described criteria. 

5.1 How does your institution define waste and what preventive 

measures is it taking to reduce waste? 
Points Criteria 

1 No formal effort concerning "waste," such as the retention rate 
of students. 

2 "Waste" is considered students who do not graduate, and is 
determined solely by inspection, such as writtni tests. Oi 
"waste" is seen as "scrap" because the customer is not satisfied 
or the job has to be redone. 

3 "Waste" includes measurable external failure costs, such as the 
cost of recruiting, advising, processing, and the expense of 
drop-outs to society. 

4 Process orientation regarding "waste" is considered such as time, 
steps, complexity, loans, and scheduling and considers both 
internal and external costs. 

5 "Waste" is recognized as a result of poor processes and systems, 
and includes all aspects of the educational process. Ongoing 
efforts utilizing group teams and cross-functional teams are 
employed routinely. 
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52 How does your institution improve quality to those supplying 
goods and services? 

Points Criteria 

1 Purchasing is by contract specifications and goes to the lowest 
bidden 

2 Processes and systems track purchased items and data related to 
on-time delivery. 

3 Suppliers (including high schools supplying students to the 
institution) are required to show quality control capabilities, 
otherwise stringent specifications are written and adhered to by 
various units/departments. 

4 Institution has identified that the suppliers have process-oriented 
quality improvement capabilities. 

5 Institution has an active partnership with suppliers to set and 
improve quality, price, and delivery. There is also combined 
training between the institution and suppliers, such as 
articulation agreements with community colleges and/or school 
districts. 



5.3 How does your institution evaluate the quality of products and 

services provided by external sources? 
Points Criteria 



1 No formal tracking program. 

2 Reject tracking only: that is inspection upon delivery of goods. 

3 Annual evaluation of suppliers' quality systems. 

4 Active advisory committees between major suppliers and the 
institution. 

5 Partnership and total performance teams in areas of quality, total 
cost, and on-time delivery. Suppliers are expected to improve 
continuously. 

5.4 How does your institution evaluate the quality of products and 
services provided by people and departments inside your 
institution? 

Points Criteria 

1 No institutional program available. 

2 Institution has a committee working on establishing a program. 
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3 Each unit/department tracks its own quality indicators. 

4 Institution has a culture that recognizes internal 
customer-supplier relationships. 

5 Institution has a total quality improvement approach where the 
president audits the performam e of processes and systems 
supporting the institution's mission. 

Category 6: Quality Results (15 percent weight) 

This category examines quality improvement based upon objective 
measures derived from customer requirements/expectations and 
operations analysis. Also examined are current quality levels in relation 
to those of competing organizations. Three subcategories comprise 
Quality Results. 

"Quality Improvement" measurement at this early stage — collecting 
base-line data — may show no improvement or even declining 
" performance. The purpose here is to get the baseline data, the starting 
point for measuring improvements later. Obviously, at this point 
analyzing the most objective data available best serves the exercise. 

Assign points (1-5) for each category subsection based on the 
described criteria. 

6.1 Construct a graph(s) showing key improvement data in your 
products anil/or services, for example, graduation rates, the 
number of workshops requested by industry over the past five 
years, the increase in annual giving by alumni over the past five 
years, the number and percent of completed work orders by 
building and grounds over the past five years, etc. 

Points Criteria _ 

1 Either no reliable data is available or just standard accounting 
data. Institutional graphs are generated only for special 
applications, such as a self-study report or a report to the 
governing board. 

2 Traditional quality indicator information is used, such as the 
routine inspection of SAT/ACT scores of incoming freshmen. 
Information is supplied by either internal or external customers. 

3 Traditional information is evaluated regularly in 
units/departments which use graphs that are understood by 
everyone in the unit/department. 
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4 Field intelligence data is gathered by the unit/department and is 
evaluated in graphical form. For example, the number or percent 
of those in the top 10 percent of the graduating class that came 
from a given school district, the percentage of purchase orders 
that are processed within three, working days, etc. 

5 Information related to strategic quality objectives are regularly 
used and are posted in graphical form throughout the institution 
for all to see. 

6.2 Briefly describe one or two continuous improvement project(s) 

which have led to the results in 6.1 . 
Points Criteria . 

1 Institution has no project teams or no measurable results i 
available. ^ 

2 Project teams or committees are put together quickly to examine 
the special cause effects. 

3 Management appoints standard committees to address such 
issues as enrollment, cost of instruction, general r rluCation, 
remodeling of facilities/classrooms, etc. 

4 Management appoints mandatory project teams to study areas 
needing improvement. Management almost always implements 
the team's recommendations. 

5 Management appoints mandatory project teams to si »y issues 
related to quality and value-added work that have measurable 
results. The main work, using quality tools and methods, is done 
by front-line personnel (It is common for such places to have 
quality stories.) 

6.3 Describe how you compare you.&elf with other institutions 

within or outside your service area (benchmarking). 
Points Criteria . 

1 Institution has no comparable data available. 

2 Standard accounting information, such as profits, return on 
assets, number of FTE or headcount, student to faculty ratio, etc. 

3 Passive r Hcction and analysis of data from outside sources, 
' such as tue alumni association. 
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4 Benchmarking of competitors, for example, the percentage of 
graduates from your institution going on to professional schools 
compared to other institutions in your region. 

5 Institution has active program to obtain comparative 
"benchmarking" data on all functions and services from the best 
in those areas, whether competitors or not. 

Category 7: Customer Satisfaction (30 percent weight) 

This category examines the institution's knowledge of the customer, 
the overall customer service system, and the ability to meet customer 
requirements and expectations. Again, this category, like Category 6, 
requires team members to conceive of high schools, employers, students, 
and alumni as customers. 

Testing customer satisfaction is a key element of quality 
improvement, and teams will have to decide whose satisfaction should be 
measured: if not students, then alumni; if not high schools, then 
employers. Regardless how the "customer" is defined, institutions of 
higher education must test their performance by measuring the opinions 
of the public they serve. For some institutions, that public is narrowly 
defined; for others it may be widely defined, including taxpayers, 
trustees, legislators, and special interest groups. 

Assign points (1-5) for each category subsection based on the 
described criteria. 

7.1 How does your institution determine who external customers are 

and their satisfaction level? 
Points Criteria 

1 Institution has no formal collection systems to measure external 
customer satisfaction. All information is hearsay, such as 
enrollments are doing OK so we must be OK. 

2 A complaint follow-up process is in place. 

3 A formal complaint handling system provides feedback to 
appropriate areas. Complaints are treated as "special causes." 

4 A TQI process is used with information gathered from customer 
(alumni, faculty, secretaries, students, etc.) satisfaction surveys. 
The processes monitor key indicators of customer satisfaction. 

5 Institution has a comprehensive data collection system that leads 
to Quality Function Deployment for products and services. 
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7.2 How do you determine who your internal customers are and their 
satisfaction levels? 

Points Criteria 

1 No formal program exists at the institution. 

2 Communication of satisfaction is channeled mainly through 
management hierarchy. 

3 Cross functional teams are deployed routinely to determine 
satisfaction though surveys. 

4 Cross functional teams are deployed routinely to determine 
satisfaction though surveys. Then a TQI process, such as the 
P-D-C-Acycle, is used to improve the internal customer-supplier 
lelationship. 

All functions are engaged in TQI processes for internal customer 
satisfaction. Team communications are horizontal. 
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73 In what areas, processes, or systems does your institution have 

defined, measurable product and/or service quality criteria? 
Points Criteria 



1 None. 

2 Management measures certain products or services. 

3 Management measures at least 50 percent of the products or 
services. 

4 Management and employees measure at least 50 percent of the 
products or services. 

5 The institution has a total quality system oriented toward data 
gathering. 

7.4 What methods does your institution use to determine customer 
satisfaction? 

Points Criteria _^ 

1 No analysis is done. 

2 Some tracking of passive 1 v gathered data. 

3 Regular tracking of passively gathered data. 
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4 Active accumulation and analysis of customer satisfaction data. 

5 The entire institution is actively involved with all internal and 
external customer satisfaction measures. Persons who perform 
the service, such as faculty, talk to graduates and/or their 
employers several years after graduation to gather information. 

7.5 Summarize trends in customer satisfaction and list measurements 
your institution has in specific areas. 

Points Criteria 

1 Institution has no applicable information. 

2 Information is just hearsay, such as more people use our unit 
than the past, so we must be doing OK. 

3 Specific measurable data is available through external sources, 
such as employers or alumni groups, showing improved 
customer satisfaction with the institution. 

4 The Office of Institutional Research constantly produces 
statistically valid questionnaires and mails them to various 
groups to determine trends. 

5 The institution specifically generates and monitors data which 
evaluates key quality criteria to determine constant year-to-year 
improvements. 

7.6 What does your institution do that significantly promotes 
continuous improvements of customer satisfaction? 

Points Criteria 

1 Nothing. 

2 Quality successes are recognized with awards, certification, 
accreditation, etc. 

3 In addition to recognition awards, the president sends kudos 
personally to the person/unit. 

4 " The institution has undergone TQI and TQM training and has 

shown improvement. 

5 The institution has become actively involved in the Quality 
Movement locally and nationally. The institution has published 
papers and/or made speeches about the quality of their processes 
and systems. 
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Please enter your results on the following rating sheet and perfoi 
the calculations. 

Quality Index Rating Sheet 

Institution: . 

Reviewer(s): - - 

Date:__ Document notes, questions, etc. on reverse side. 

Note: All ratings are from 1-5. 
1.0 Leadership 

1.1 

1.2 

1.3 

Total divided by 3 x 0.15 



2.0 Information & Analysis 

2.1 

Total x 0.05 



3.0 Quality Planning 

3.1 

Total x 0.05 

V 

4.0 Human Resource Utilization 

4.1 

4.2 

4.3 

4.4 

4.5 

Total divided by 5 x 0.15 



5.0 Quality of Products & Services 

5.1 , 
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5.3. 
5.4 



Total divided by 4x0.15 

6.0 Quality Results 

6.1 

6.2 

6.3 

Total divided by 3 x 0.15 




Total divided by 6 x 0.30 



Quality Index = Sum of Weighted Totals from 1.0 to 7.0 

In the previous rating and scoring procedure we suggest the 
following categories: 

QHglityJndex Category Description 

0 10 29 I Substantial improvement in TQI 

education required. 

3 0 10 3 4 II Commitment toward TQI. 

3.5 to 3.9 III Progress toward TQI. 

4.0 to 5.0 IV Achievement of TQI. 

This exercise gives a rough indication of an institution's quality 
index as determined by our modification of the Malcolm Baldrige Awa'd 
cntena. We've used this rating and scoring process at a number of 
workshops which were attended by representatives from community 
colleges, private liberal arts colleges and universities, comprehensive 
universities, private and public research universities, and an armed iorce 
academy. In all instances, participants agreed that their final QI score 
reflected their institutionakjyality. 
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After an institution rates its QI, the president and top management 
may wish to establish TQM education and training sessions and 
implement a TQI movement for the entire institution. 

If the results indicate a substantial, measurable improvement in the 
QI, the president may wish to submit an application for the Malcolm 
Baldrige Award. There are a number of seminars that offer training 
sessions on how to complete this application (American Society for 
Quality Control, 310 West Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee, WI 53203). 
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Chapter 4: 

Five Necessary Conditions for Implementing 
TQM and TQI in A cademic in stitutions 

.j 

The purpose of this chapter is to elaborate on the conditions 
necessary for establishing a total quality culture in colleges and 
universities. Although we've borrowed extensively from the quality 
leaders, we have not promoted a single philosophy, such as Deming's or 
Crosby's. Individual institutions may wish to use key points from all the 
theorists or develop their own philosophy based on the principles 
specified in Chapter 2. We believe, however, that institutions wishing to 
adopt a new approach, emphasizing quality, can do so by adopting a 
clear focus on the conditions necessary for change. 

The following five conditions for implementing TQM and TQI 
should be established sequentially, rather lhan at random: 

Condition Onv. .ucation and administrative commitment. 

Condition Two: Education and commitment of faculty and staff. 

Condition Three: Establish trust. 

Condition Four: Establish pride in workmanship. 

Condition Five: Change the institutional culture. 

Let us elaborate on each of the conditions. 

Condition One: Education and Administrative Commitment 

Al! of the quality leaders make the point that before lasting change 
toward quality can be realized, management must: (1) be trained in 
quality processes and systems, and (2) make it clear that they will 
support the commitment toward quality. Remember the quality 
commitment that guides the work of all employees at Philip Crosby 
Associates, which we referred to in Chapter 2: 

We will perform defect-free work for our clients and our 
associates. We will fully understand the requirements for our 
jobs and the systems that support us. We will conform to those 
requirements at all times (Crosby 1984, p. 103). 

Few college presidents could make similar statements about their 
, institutions. How many presidents, vice presidents, and deans in 
institutions of higher education ate even knowledgeable about q ^lity 
processes and systems? Obviously, if administrators are not educated in 
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the principles of TQM and TQI, how can they be expected to make a 
total commitment? Therefore, a correct start is crucial for the 
implementation of TQM and TQI, and the correct start is the education 
and commitment of the administration. 

Since implementing TQM and TQI requires an enormous deviation 
from how most managers supervise in universities and colleges, the 
president and her or his top managers should undergo a training program 
on the principles of TQM and TQI. Then, similar training must be 
provided to middle managers. After all managers have undergone the 
educational experience, the president should consider the following: 

Make it known that TQM and TQI are not being tested as 
concepts, but that the commitment to proceed with them is genuine. 
In fact, the president must consistently "walk the talk" on TQM/TQI, and 
let it be known that tiie only question is how to best implement quality 
throughout the institution. As pointed out by Peters and Austin in A 
Passion for Excellence (1985) Attention to quality can become the 
organization's mind-set only if all of its managers —indeed, all of its 
people — live it. They stress that "living it" means paying attention to 
quality 100 percent of the time and not allowing lapses now and then. 

Release or reassign managers that disagree with the movement, 
even though they might represent 25 to 33 percent of the 
management team. If this needs to be done, it will become obvious that 
the movement for TQM and TQI is real, and if senior executives don't 
support it with words and action, they will be replaced. This also sends 
the signal that management is responsible for not only identifying 
problems in processes and systems but for maintaining and improving 
quality as well. 

Appoint a vice president of quality who reports directly to the 
president This person should have extensive experience as both a 
faculty member and an administrator in an educational institution. In 
addition, the person needs to be completely familiar with the principles 
and procedures of TQM and TQI. Her or his job description should 
include the following dut'es: 

• Develop and teach quality awareness programs for all personnel. 

• Constantly survey employees as to task, process, and system problems 
requiring improvement. 

^ • Educate total quality councils appointed by the president, as well as the 
community advisory council, and members of the governing board. 

• Promote the customer/supplier concept throughout the institution. 
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• Meet with external "customers" to understand their perceptions of the 
institution. 

• Encourage the integration of process and system designs with emphasis 
on error-free processes. 

• Ensure adequate allocation of resources to properly meet process and 
system requirements. 

• Establish detection methods that point out process and system errors, 
rather than product or people defects. 

•» Establish benchmarking and statistical techniques for the various 
divisions/units. 

• Coordinate the development of the institution's long-term strategy 
toward TQM and TQL 

• Publish a newsletter that communicates TQI successes. 

• Post graphs and charts showing TQI trends for various depart- 
ments/units. 

Appointing a TQM community advisory council is important 
because many members can be considered suppliers (such as high 
school educators), whereas others can be considered customers (such as 
employers of the graduates), and still others as consumers (such as the 
parents of students or even the students themselves). Too often members 
of this group have difficulty working together since they all will admit 
they want quality but have no background in TQM or TQI. By bringing 
the external groups with their varying perspectives together, the group 
not only acts as a barometer of public opinion about the institution, but 
also provides valuable information as how better to market the 
institution's efforts towards TQM and TQI. 

Imagine the reaction of a high school principal, who is not educated 
in TQM and TQI and is a member of a Total Quality Community 
Advisory Council, when she or he is told there is a high rejection ratio of 
applicants from her or his school because: 

1. Applicants don't meet entrance requirements. 

2. Applicants who are admitted have marginal qualifications to 
succeed, as measured by a variety of tests. 

Fifty percent of the students who are admitted require remedial 
courses. 

4. Sixty percent of the students who are admitted either fail 
or drop out. 
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5. It costs more to educate students from her or his institution than 
other institutions. 
Likewise, imagine the reaction of a college/university's vice 
presidents, deans, chairpersons, and faculty who, trained or not in TQM 
and TQI, are informed that the reasons regional industries either don't 
employ or reluctantly employ their graduates include: 

1. Graduates don't meet the specifications for entry. 

2. Graduates who are employed have marginal qualifications to 
succeed. 

3. Fifty percent of the graduates who are employed require 
remedial training to bring them up to speed. 

4. Sixty percent of the graduates who are employed either quit or 
are fired within four years. 

5. It costs more to employ their graduates than those from other 
institutions. 

Confronted with such information, educators initially respond 
emotionally, as though their personal credentials are challenged, and in 
denial resist adopting quality changes. 

After the appropriate education in TQM and TQI, however, these 
problems are looked upon and examined from a process and system 
approach, rather than a personal or emotional approach. Then, and only 
then, can progress be made toward a solution. 

Further examination of these typical cases reveals that in both there 
should have been an increase in the supplier's awareness of the 
importance of quality to the customer. In the first case the customer was 
the college; in the second case the customer was the employer of the 
college graduate. Here are examples of several possible outcomes of the 
community advisory council after receiving training in TQM and TQI: 

• 1. Customers can have regular meetings with suppliers to foster and 
i nderstand each other's needs and requirements. 

• 2. The suppliers, on the other hand, are constantly informed as to how 
ihey are performing in meeting those needs. 

The process by which these groups learn to evaluate the problems 
listed above in the "supplierA'ustorpcr" system takes a long time. It is 
an ongoing, educational process for all members of the council. Over- 
coming the emotional response to the failure of systems is hard to do — 
we don't suggest otherwise. To overcome that difficulty, however, we 
emphasize the need for extensive training for all administrators, objective 
© ination of systems and work habits, and finally, a dedication to the 
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advancement of the institution's mission, not its bureaucracy. 

Appoint a TQI council for each depart men t/unit/d J vision. The 
council for an academic area should consist of department chairpereons 
and the dean. Councils should be expected to hold regular meetings that 
are devoted entirely to TQI, and should be required to report monthly to 
the vice president of quality on their achievements. Quality meetings 
should be as important as budget meetings, curricular meetings, and 
evaluation meetings. 

Total quality councils should be expected to: 

1. Focus the unit's quality processes toward desired objectives that 
are consistent with the institution's mission and long-range goals. 

2. Ensure that TQI and TQM education is adequate and ongoing. 

3. Do continual reviews and benchmarking, and display quality 
improvemen t trends in forms of graphs and charts. 

4. Constantly prioritize and update, via the nominal group 
procedure, tasks, processes, and systems that add to the cost of 
non-quality. 

5. Encourage employee participation in quality circles. 

6. Recognize quality improvements infernally and externally. 

7. Identify and correct tasks, processes, and systems that detract 
from a total quality education and/or experience. 

The council for an academic area should consist of department 
chairpersons and the dean. All councils should hold regular meetings that 
are devoted entirely to TQI, and report monthly to the vice president of 
quality. 

Encourage member; of the institution's Governing Board to 
participate in TQM and TQI seminars. This usually requires an 
in-depth session at least once a year. This is necessary, as most members 
of governing boards come from the traditional settings of business and 
education which are, by nature, bureaucratic. Consequently, they are 
usually, but not always, highly conservative and tend to avoid 
experimentation, as experimentation means mistakes. Mistakes, of 
course, occur in all institutions, and the usual reaction in highly 
bureaucratic institutions is to place blame on subordinates rather than 
examine the system. The latter activity would more likely reveal the 
source of the problem. 

When a governing board becomes convinced' of the efficacy of the 
TQM and TQI movement, it serves not only as an ardent supporter but an 
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advocate with the community and the legislature about the sincere 
efforts. This support could lead to an increased funding. In fact, we're 
aware of several prominent governing board members who took the 
initiative to convince administrators at their particular educational 
institutions to institute TQM and TQI. 

Insist that management write a quality philosophy guidebook for 
all employees. Later, they will use the guidebook as they develop TQI 
processes and systems for their department/unit. This should be 
coordinated by the vice president for quality as a "work-in-progress." It 
gives employees a text which they can refer to and revise, and moreover, 
it gives them the important sense of participating in the process rather 
than being subjects to a process. 

Establish a TQI Center with its own staff who report directly to 
the vice president of quality. This is a strategic move, as it makes 
obvious to the internal and external community that quality is important. 
The Total Quality Improvement Center can: (1) act as the educational 
arm for the administration, faculty, and staff; (2) coordinate continuing 
education activities for external agencies requesting training on quality 
improvement techniques, such as statistical process control; (3) act as a 
broker between the institution and the community it serves; (4) act as a 
conduit for quality research activities for not only the institution (faculty, 
administrators, staff), but also the community the institution serves; (5) 
help faculty develop quality teaching strategies; and, (6) educate the 
institution's suppliers and independent contractors. 

Progress toward TQM and f QI must begin with the support of top 
management, since that group controls resource allocation. If top 
management sets an example for the rest of the institution, deans, 
chairpersons, and directors will soon recognize the movement is 
authentic and not just the latest fad. Managers who feel threatened by 
TQM empowerment procedures and who do not comply with TQI 
guidelines will have to be replaced. This will send a strong signal to the 
entire institution about the president's commitment to total quality. The 
faculty and staff will eventually accept the fact that the TQM and TQI 
movements are i*ot just another method to improve productivity, but a 
very real commitment toward quality. 

Top managers must serve as models for the commitment to quality. 
Otherwise, deans ard chairpersons will not fully support TQM, and the 
faculty and staff wili not spend much time on TQI if they feel quality is 
not a priority. Top management commitment must be inarguable. 
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To emphasize the importance oi quality, the institution president 
should: (1) make quality improvement an agenda item at performance 
evaluation meetings with the vice presidents and deans, and (2) include 
the establishment and measurement of quality goals in the institutional 
mission statement and master plan. Of course, include faculty and staff 
when establishing the long-range plan and revising the mission statement. 

We know of one highly successful president who meets with his vice 
presidents, deans, and staff first thing every Monday morning and asks 
them, "What are you going to do this week to improve quality and make 
this university a better place to work?" At this institution everybody must 
attempt to improve a task or process. Failure is not admonished but not 
trying to improve something is. Then the president meets with the same 
group every Friday afternoon and asks for a brief progress report. 
Obviously, the institutional culture at this university is one of constant 
attention to quality and change. 

Administrators must realize that by launching an institution toward 
TQM and TQI there will be much distrust from the faculty and staff, who 
may feel threatened by the action. They may look upon the action as one 
designed to increase productivity under the rubric of total quality 
improvement. But the process of establishing trust must be open-ended, 
with no time commitment established by management. It takes time to 
establish trust, but when it is established, pride-in~workmanship and 
improvement in quality results. Eventually, a new institutional culture 
will be established. The importance of trust is discussed in Condition 
Three; pride-in-workmanship in Condition Four; and changing the 
institutional culture in Condition Five. 

Condition Two: Education and Commitment 
of Faculty and Staff 

Critical to the success of TQM and TQI is the education of not only 
managers, but the faculty and staff as well. Once the faculty and staff 
understand the principles of TQM and TQI, they will commit to the 
movement, even if only in incremental amounts. Thc.cducation of faculty 
and staff should include an understanding of quality philosophies and 
processes, as well as training on the tools and techniques they'll need to 
implement TQI. After the initial sessions on TQI and TQM principles, 
it's necessary to separate the various groups and tailor the programs for 
each unit, such as the academic departments, accounting department, 
continuing education unit, police department, building and grounds, etc. 

qT'ic obvious reason for educating the employees on TQM and TQI is 
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to inform them that their participation is essential for the processes to 
work. After they realize the TQI movement is not just another 
management tool to increase productivity, that their contributions are 
respected and their roles in improving quality are essential, most 
employees will make a commitment. Otherwise, after they receive 
training, employees return to the office and all too frequently discover 
they cannot change systems and processes because they don't have the 
4 necessary resources or support to implement what they have learned. 
This can only lead to employee frustration and ensure the failure of the 
TQM and TQI movement. 

Case Study: Task Force 1 

The management and employees of a particular institution had 
undergone extensive training in TQM and TQI and were very excited 
about implementing some of the procedures. Upon returning to the 
institution, the president formed a cross-functional group called Task 
Force 1 (for the first problem to be addressed by TQI procedures) to 
address one of the top problems contributing to non-quality. The problem 
was identified by the nominal group process technique. The task force 
members used the P-D-C-A model, and after several months of hard 
work, made five key suggestions for improving system processes that 
were causing an enormous amount of waste. The president 
acknowledged receipt of the report, but neither implemented the 
suggestions nor gave reasons as to why he did not take the advice of the 
Task Force 1. Morale plummeted. People returned to the old way of 
doing things. Several months later, the president tried to form Task Force 
2 but could not find any non-managers to participate. As a result, the 
"we-versus-them" attitude returned to this institution despite initial 
efforts to adopt a new philosophy. 

Condition Three: Establish TYust 



Since o> e of the main functions of TQM and TQI is to show constant 
improvement in the quality of service and product delivered, all 
departments must gather baseline data and take measurements on various 
operations over time. Gathering data and pointing out defects may 
threaten employees at first, and the only way to overcome the perceived 
threat is to establish trust. This may take time in institutions having poor 
records of collegiality. Note, however, that only management can 
extend the offering of empowerment and trust since it controls 85 to 
A 5"^cent of the processes and systems in which employees work, 
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The establishment of trust must not be dependent on time, it has to be 
dependent on results based on long-term relationships in establishing 
quality. 

When trust exists, faculty and staff will feel empowered and they 
will have greater control of their job functions, making their positions 
more efficient. When this occurs, the working day goes quickly and 
people feel good about working for the institution. 

Empowetment and trust also encourage employees to conduct 
self-directed assessment and constantly improve job performance so 
work can be done quicker, better, and at a lesser cost. 

If the definition of empowerment is accepted as a process of 
enhancing feelings of self-efficacy among organizational members 
through the identification of conditions that foster powerlessness and 
through their removal by both formal organizational practices and 
informal techniques of providing efficacy information, (Conger and 
Kanungo, 1988) then one can extend trust to the individual. Trust and 
empowerment, therefore, are more than participative management; they 
are directly involved in self-leadership skill development where people 
make decisions and take action on the best way to solve problems — 
especially job-related problems. If people feel powerless, on the other 
hand, they will do as little as possible to maintain their jobs. Quality will 
be valued to the lowest common denominator. 

The first thing that needs to be done to establish trust is to explain in 
detail why comprehensive measurements have to be taken. Explanations 
should show how data can: (1) demonstrate trends in customer 
satisfaction levels, including their satisfaction with the administration 
and other departments/units; (2) determine if the institution is meeting its 
mission a id quality goals; (3) reveal to the state legislators that the 
institution is improving its efficiency and productivity; and (4) let 
employees know how well they and their units/departments are doing. 

Second, inform employees that most of the measurements will be 
done by their departments/units and will be relevant to their needs, as 
well as the needs of their customers. They should also be informed that 
the measurements will be simple, understandable, and few in number. 
Measurements will be taken by all departments and divisions, beginning 
with top management (if not previously done). Because gathering 
baseline data is a valuable means of taking pictures of the system to 
measure improvement, it must include all parts of the organization. 
Otherwise later, management may face the accusation that because it did 
not make noticeable changes, improvements in other parts of the 
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company/organization were hindered. 

Third, employees must see that the commitment made by 
management is more than a "club" culture. In addition to replacing 
managers who do not comply with TQI procedures, those who are 
retained must actively an.l enthusiastically participate in the same kinds 
of self-examination required of employees. Managers must be involved 
in measuring their own effectiveness and making honest judgments from 
the data. In some cases this will be job- or tenure-threatening to a 
manager or group of managers. The situation is most likely one in which 
sooner or later the university or college would have to retrench or trim 
that part of the administrative bureaucracy. If management is truly going 
to establish trust, it must face the inevitable restructuring of itself in a 
timely, straightforward manner. 

Instead of control, trust is the main item that must be established to 
make the institution a place where working relationships can flourish. 
People cannot feel like robots; they must flourish and have fun in their 
work. Of course, trist involves a gamble. According to Levering (1988, 
p. 188) trust is... a calculated risk made with one's eyes open to the 
possibilities of failure, but it is extended with the expectation of success. 
In places with poor management-union relationships, one can almost 
always be sure that lack of trust is a main reason. 

When trust exists, faculty and staff will realize that management 
really respects their opinions. This is also true of middle managers 
caught between the faculty/staff and the top managers, especially deans 
and department chairpersons. As a result of trust, employees will feel 
empowered to take corrective action on poor processes, and will feel free 
to be authentic and express their true feelings about the tasks, processes, 
and systems which need attention for the institution to demonstrate 
constant improvement. 

If, instead, trust is undermined by the "greed" factor, employees do 
nothing outside of their job description for wh»ch they are not 
compensated, TQM enables managers to counter the contract mentality 
by emphasizing the benefit of the educational process, and the enhanced 
marketability of the employee for having gained additional skills. In a 
"commodity-like" exchange where both management and faculty/staff 
give up something roughly equivalent in value (Levering, p. 194), quality 
cannot be a goal because each side is committed to an outmoded 
reward/punishment syndrome. With this understanding, if the employee 
does not perform as expected, management makes an "adjustment," and 
the employee is punished, 
o 
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More preferable to that situation is management extending trust in a 
"giftlike" fashion (Levering, p. 197). Then, the faculty/staff member 
must either reject it or give up something for the common goal of TQI. If 
the faculty/staff member betrays the trust, powerful peer pressure will be 
exerted. 

Case Study: Control Within Controls 

During a retreat, a university president announced to his vice 
presidents and deans that it was their duty to design their personal 
performance objectives by his objectives, and that their objectives were 
to be fully supportive of his goals and philosophy. They were informed 
that only he knew what was best for the university. They were also told 
that they were to only act as a sender and receiver of information 
between ihe faculty and staff and him, and that they were to relay his 
orders/goals/objectives to them. Managers were expected to avoid 
friendships with the faculty and staff, as it would jaundice their 
management perspective of the institu ion's mission. Needless to say, 
collegiality did not exist in this institution, and the president's leadership 
abilities were suspect, even among his closest managers. This is a classic 
example of the misuse of MBO, and the results-oriented Taylor 
philosophy of "leave your brains at home, I hired a body." 

Some suggest that it takes three to six years or longer to establish 
trust and empowerment in an institution. This may be true; however, if 
trust and empowerment are focused on initial TQI projects, faculty and 
staff will participate actively in the actual implementation of TQI. For 
this to occur, management must treat trust and empowerment as an 
evolutionary process, by getting faculty and staff involved initially in 
processes that show respect and trust for their knowledge and judgment 
— such as using the nominal group process to direct unit planning. As 
faculty and staff become more involved — by virtue of feeling trusted 
and empowered — in changing system processes, management must 
focus more of its attention on trust and empowerment. This involves 
educating employees in TQM and TQI, as mentioned in Condition Two, 
and applying the adhocracy procedures as discussed by Waterman 
(1990). Among his suggestions for instituting participative management 
are: 

1. Get the right start. 

2. Action. 

3. Get results. 

© et the right start includes getting managers, faculty and staff 
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involved immediately after they have been educated in TQM and TQI. 
This is best accomplished by selecting a project team and a project which 
requires "fixing" processes and systems so an improvsment in quality 
can be n .asured effectively. The chairperson of the cross-functional 
team should not be the perceived expert (Waterman 1990, p. 23), nor 
should the chairperson be a manager. The team should consist of 10 or 
'er people and should represent as many units that are affected by its 
work. After the project team is formed, it must have: 

• Consistent management support. 

• Baseline data to demonstrate improvements. 

• Time for regular meetings. 

• Recognition of team success and efforts. 

Action means "do it." It means examining baseline data and 
measuring the cost of nonconformance. It means defining problems and 
examining alternatives. Eventually it may mean making suggestions that 
are innovative and totally new — suggestions that may make the faculty, 
staff, and administration uncomfortable, as no one likes potential 
failurc(s). Action also means that the project team be given the proper 
support for it to meet, deliberate, and draw up reports. Action means that 
the administration implements, to the greatest extent possible, every 
suggestion made by the team. Action means measuring the results of the 
modified process and/or system and rewarding the team if improvement 
eccuis, but not punishing the team if there is no improvement. After all, 
it is far better to have tried and failed, than not to have tried anything. 

Getting results, according to Waterman (p. 55), is implementing 
change. Like most American institutions, colleges and universities 
typically plan well, but are deficient at implementing plans. A good 
example is the practice of most academic institutions of forming 
long-range plans and mission statements that are not directly tied to the 
budgeting process. In fact, we're aware of several universities who 
diligently produce a master plan six months after the actual budget 
allocation process. In addition, the master plan had no relation to the 
allocated budget! It is no wonder, therefore, that most institutions have 
difficulty implementing even the most basic action plan that requires the 
allocation of resources. Waterman (1990, p. 57) states that he has seen 
this happen again and again. First rate people. Excellent analysis. Solid 
recommendations. Token implementation. 

These three steps, along with establishing trust and empowering 
employees, will crystallize the implementation of participative 
•^-igement within an institution. If properly nurtured with continuous 
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education in TQI, participative management should help faculty and staff 
identify poor processes and systems, and make better decisions and/or 
recommendations of how to solve problems and make improvements. In 
addition, empowered employees feel better about themselves as they 
develop their skills to a fuller extent. This will result in greater job 
satisfaction, better morale and improved productivity and quality. 

Without trust and empowerment, participative management cannot 
exist. What does exist is a pushy, controlling, directive management style 
(Waterman, p. 23). The end result is a death sentence for quality. 

Case Study: Respect as a Prerequisite for Trust 

A vice president for academic affairs at a small Midwestern private 
university took seriously the anger of the faculty about administrative 
vetoes of what the faculty considered to be well-considered and well- 
planned curricular proposals. He quickly realized and shared his concern 
with the president that faculty felt like pawns in game of chess played by 
the president and his administrative team. To his credit, the president 
established a series of meetings where he and his administrative staff 
listened intently to faculty concerns. After the meetings, he established a 
Council of Faculty Advisois who regularly updated him on faculty 
concerns and made recommendations for empowering the faculty to take 
more responsibility for their jobs. He accepted 90 percent of their 
suggestions and took the calculated risk that faculty would make sure 
their recommendations were effectively implemented. Once faculty 
members realized the president and his staff trusted them to make 
recommendations in the interest of students and the instructional 
program, they took a more active part in all university activities, and the 
quality of their recommendations improved. The -^airperson of the 
Council of Faculty Advisors soon became a mei er of the president's 
cabinet with full voting rights and the membership privileges. This gave 
the chair an intimate view of the workings of the administration and an 
opportunity to influence decisions in the making. Fear of the unknown 
was eliminated and a realization of the difficult decisions facing the 
president's cabinet was increased. 

Case Study: Determining CI ss Sizes 

At a state university, the unionized faculty «-ere complaining that 
class sizes were much too large for them to assess students appropriately. 
The faculty also said they could teach only by the lecture method, since 

-$"ses were much too lar t for meaningful discussion to take place. 
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The administration claimed correctly that they had the right to determine 
class sizes, and that they had to be responsible to taxpayers in two 
specific areas, namely productivity and quality. 

When we examined this institution's data, we noticed that the 
retention rate of baccalaureate degree-seeking students was only 40 
percent; that the upper division courses in most majors were under 
subscribed; and that the students were being assessed mainly by 
examinations that were easily corrected, that is, true/false, multiple 
choice, etc. In addition, the class size issue resulted in bitter feelings 
between the faculty and the administration. 

Shortly after being hired, a new vice president for academic affairs 
(VPAA) got the right start, action, and results using the procedures 
described above. 

Get the right start: He requested that school deans, with their 
respective chairpersons, mutually ag^e on class sizes for each course, 
and submit their recommendations to nim within six months. In 
determining class sizes, the deans and chairpersons were given data on 
previous class sizes. They were to gather the baseline data as to the 
preferred teaching style (lecture, discussion, seminar) of each professor, 
determine how each professor assessed students, and how they would 
assess students differently if class sizes were reduced. 

Action: The task force recommended that class sizes should be 
reduced from 50 to 35 students in many general education classes and in 
many courses taken by freshmen. (This is known as "front loading.") The 
VPAA agreed, provided the chairpersons and the deans could 
demonstrate better assessments were taking place. They agreed. They 
were empowered to lower class sizes. Trust prevailed. 

Get results: As a result of implementing the task force's 
suggestions, the following benefits were noticed three years later: 

Chairpersons, faculty, and deans worked together to eliminate many 
courses that were not necessary for majors but which crept into the 
offerings over the past 30 years. In fact, the number of FTE faculty 
positions required to teach these courses were 15 (out of 350 faculty 
members). This resulted in the university being able to offer more 
sections of courses that were in high demand without reverting to 
overload or additional hiring. 

As a result of better testing, advising, etc., student retention rates 
increased 30 percent. This resulted in more students for upper-division 
courses, and the overall cost per student credit hour was, in fact, 
^"eased significantly over the years when the freshmen classes were 
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considerably larger! For those faculty that did not honor the trust 
agreement, their class sizes were returned to the original level. 

Condition Four: Establish Pride in Workmanship 

Educating and empowering faculty, staff, and managers in TQM and 
TQI procedures, appointing project task forces, and participative goal 
setting will accomplish much in improving the quality of education. 
Nevertheless, too many times presidents and deans promise the 
legislatures and the public that the students from their institution are 
receiving a high-quality education, when in fact, they are not. Many of 
our colleges and universities do not have the state-of-the-art equipment 
that graduates will be expected to use in the work force. As a result, 
many professors in the sciences are significantly limited in the 
educational quality they can deliver. In fact, many science professors in 
lowei-tier institutions are forced to offer very narrow laboratory 
experiences because they lack supplies, equipment, and resources. In 
some cases, college laboratories are less equipped than those in high 
schools. Furthermore, it is the job of the administration to provide the 
faculty with the supplies, resources, and equipment necessary to offer 
high-quality educational experiences. As Deming states in his 12th point, 
management must "Remove barriers that rob employees of their right 
to pride in workmanship" (p. 23). While management seeks the funds 
for obtaining supplies and equipment, it must not penalize faculty and 
staff in the benchmarking procedure by comparing them to counterparts 
at well-equipped research universities. Otherwise, the faculty and staff 
may never be recognized and rewarded for their efforts. 

State-of-the-art equipment does not in itself improve the quality of 
the educational experience, but having it does remove certain barriers. 

Employee trust is one outcome of a no-holds-barred crusade toward 
improving the processes and systems for quality results. Empowered 
employees begin to improve processes and systens and contribute 
significantly to improving quality. When they are rewarded and 
recognized for their viJorts, they have greater pride in workmanship. A 
good reward and recognition program is an essential catalyst for 
involving everyone in TQI and changing the institutional culture. 

In Eleven Conditions of Excellence: The IBM Total Quality 
Improvement Process, Ray R Boedecker (1989, pp. 189-212) discusses 
the excellent rewards and recognition program that exists at IBM. He 
notes the following benefits of the program: 

1 Ttpf^phasizes the importance management ascrihes to quality. 
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2. It offers a highly visible forum to thank achievers. 

3. It provides employees with goals. 

4. It boosts morale and fosters friendly competition. 

5. It can help in participative management efforts. 

Although we do not subscribe to the practice of offering monetary 
rewards for improvements in quality, we support other forms of rewards 
and recognition. We mentioned the efforts of one school where a quality 
recognition and award ceremony is held with success. We'd also like to 
emphasize that the awards reflect the intended results, such as the award 
for community service is more (or less) important than research, but less 
(or more) important than the award for quality teaching. 

We also recommend highly that an award for the most innovative 
idea/project also be recognized, even if the end result was failure, as it 
will encourage both faculty and staff to expand their horizons and to 
develop their creativity. It will also imply that trust is still present even if 
mistakes occur, and that those involved will not be belittled for their 
efforts and, in fact, they may even enhance their pride-in-workmanship 
with such "failures." 

Case Study: Take a Day Off On Me 

A president of a Midwestern college challenges his civil servants by 
giving a "free" vacation day to any employee whose suggestion results in 
a task, process or system change. Within one year, vacation days were 
awarded to six secretaries for suggesting changes in routine forms. The 
changes resulted in not only an improvement in quality, as tasks were 
done better and more quickly, but also in reducing the "hassle" factor 
between staff and management for whom the information was required. 

In rewarding and recognizing quality improvement efforts, 
management should almost always recognize and reward team efforts 
over individual efforts. As Boedecker (p. 191) admirably states: Group 
awards, whether at the team, operating unit, or plant level, are also an 
effective means of improving morale. The feeling of striving toward a 
common goal, along with the pride of achievement and the memory of 
the awards ceremony or presentation, will foster a strong setxse of group 
loyalty and identity that will enhance performance over the long term. 
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Good recognition and reward programs have the long-term tendency 
to reduc- hierarchy and class distinctions. There are several major 
reasons for this, namely: 

1 . An improvement in quality has to be demonstrated before 
awa-l; <an be given to a team or individual. In other words, 
baseline data has to be freely available. 

2. Open communication systemf throughout the institution have to 
be available for all employees. An open-door policy should 
almost always be the rule, rather than the exception. This 
includes the right for employees to confront upper management 
without having the fear of reprisal. (Deming's eighth point: 
Drive out fear.) 

When faculty and staff have pride in their work, they become 
parti jrs in the TQI movement. They become keepers of the inn! 

Many unionized colleges and universities use the contr* ; a 
means to inhibit trust, pride-in-workmanship, and innovation — thus, 
they actually inhibit the very conditions required to institute quality. It's 
not unusual for the executive body of the local union to insist that 
management only exercise "control" over the faculty/staff to the extent 
permitted in the collective bargaining agreement. In one sense this 
prevents management from exercising undue power over employees. By 
the same token, management must then incorporate these limitations into 
the policies and subsequently into the institution's processes and 
systems. Since the limitations become part of the processes and systems, 
bureaucratic controls are the result of control by policy deployment. 
Control by policy deployment becomes part of the informal mission of 
the institution and it is much more difficult to change than a traditional 
institution run by management by objective. Since the collective 
bargaining agreement can result in control by policy deployment, it can 
inhibit all conditions necessary to establish quality. 

It is important, therefore, that the faculty/staff carefully hold 
accountable the union leadership for processes and/or systems under the 
control of the collective bargaining agreement that inhibit employees 
from having pride-in-workmanship! 

Case Study: That's Not in Her Job Classification 

At a comprehensive university, the president of the local civil service 
union noticed that an abnormally high percentage of, the secretarial staff 
in the vice president of development's office was removed from the 
© ' >n's membership roster within 18 months after being hired or 
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transferred into his office. The union president walked in the office and 
noticed that virtually every civil service employee was performing duties 
and functions outside of her or his job classification. As a result, she 
submitted a first-step grievance. The president notified the vice president 
of development of the grievance and insisted that he inform his staff that 
they were to work within their job descriptions. 

The vice president of development issued a strong memorandum to 
his staff insisting that they all work only within their job descriptions, 
and submitted copies to the university and union presidents. But since he 
never enforced the rule, within a matter of weeks employees were again 
working outside of their job classifications. 

The vice president of development invited the union presided for 
another visit, and again she noticed that staff members were working 
outside of their job classifications. However, he informed the union 
president that in spite of his memo, staff members continually worked 
outside of their job classifications, and asked for her help — the red 
herring. 

After the union president interviewed the staff, she realized the high 
turnover was attributable directly to promotions within the university and 
the local community. His office was a training ground for advancement! 
Furthermore, they were having fun! They were promoted out of the civil 
service union and thus were removed from the membership roster. The 
employees informed the union president that if she insisted that they 
work "by the book," they would elect another president in the next 
election. 

In this case, the union president became an active supporter of 
empowerment, as long as civil service employees who did not wish to 
work outside of their job descriptions were not discriminated against. 
Shortly thereafter, the cqfribersome multi-step civil service classification, 
with the agreement of the union and management, was reduced to three. 

Case Study: A Crack In The Old Culture 

A medium-size institution was preparing for an accreditation visit. 
On a previous accreditation review they had been severely criticized for 
not engaging faculty throughout the campus in the self-study. 
Responding quickJy to this weakness, the president and vce president 
supported a dean's reqrest for resources to release two fatuity members 
to engage their colleagues in the self-study. Through a series of study 
groups, committees and sub-committees, people from academic, 
administrative and student affairs actively participated in preparing the 
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self-study. Meanwhile, they developed ownership in the process, and 
began to view it as an all-institutional one. Longstanding suspicions of 
colleagues in other units subsided. At the same time, faculty actively 
sought means for collaborating with each other in preparing the 
self-study and other projects. They talked about the quality of programs, 
students, and advising. The most exciting news was that they began to 
talk about quality planning, quality control, and quality improvement. 
Although they were far from changing the institution's culture, they were 
clearly on the right track, and with the administration's support, they'll 
be able to influence the course of the institution over time. 

Case Study: He Established Pride In Workmanship 

Assuming that we had gone through the necessary steps to ensure a 
quality match between us and the person we select as the new dean of the 
college of arts and sciences, what steps would you take to establish trust 
and pride-in-workmatiship? This was the question asked cf all 
candidates for the position, since the previous two deans had experienced 
considerable difficulty in the same position. We had the opportunity to 
observe the successful candidate over the pas \ several years and we will 
take this opportunity to share our perception;;. 

Step one, day one: The new dean scheduled meetings with each 
department chair to review enrollments, faculty, curriculum 
development, budget, and long-range plans. The dean emphasized a 
philosophy of pre-planning. We 've done this before^ and we 7/ do it 
again, became a catch-phrase in the college as the dean emphasized that 
budget preparation, personnel plans, evaluations, and long-range plans 
are done every year in predictable cycles. He made it clear that he did not 
want to hear a department registering surprise that it was time to submit 
materials related to these yearly obligations. * 

By focusing on the departments and asking the chairs for their 
perceptions of strengths and weaknesses, and by demonstrating to them 
that he knew how academia operated, the new dean quickly adopted a 
tone of efficiency and regularity for process and systems. 

No longer did the chairs and faculty gripe about memos being sent 
up to the dean's office and lost, or about failing to get an appointment 
with the dean. Indeed, several were surprised that a call to the dean's 
office either resulted in an immediate appointment or an immediate 
return phone call if the dean was not available to field the inquiry. 
Accessibility and availability soon created a environment of trust among 
* k "(jHirs, They knew that if they registered a concern it would be first of 
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all heard, and if there was something, that could be done, it was done. The 
entire focus was on tasks, processes, and systems — not on people, 

In establishing a tone of efficiency, responsiveness, and competence, 
the new dean ran meetings with precision, wasting no time on trivial 
matters that were not related to tasks, processes, or systems. He 
recognized the right of others to speak. He sought to build consensus on 
issues facing the entire college, and he took a realistic vision of TQM to 
open meetings with each department. He quickly learned the names of 
the faculty and early on invited as many as possible to discussion 
meetings on particular topics. He formed cross-functional teams to 
address many problems, and he took their suggestions. 

Within several months, the new dean began to tackle the depleted 
morale of his faculty, as he saw they had a great deal of which to be 
proud. He directed his office to publish regularly the accomplishments of 
the faculty in the college; he recognized individual faculty for 
outstanding accomplishments; he organized a highly successful college 
get-together; he started interdisciplinary faculty committees on pressing 
social issues, resulting in on-campus workshops and events; he made it 
clear in his interactions with his peers that he was a spokesperson and 
advocate for his college and would support it to the fullest. 

Assign Quarterly Verbal Reports 

One sure fire way to fuse conditions one, two, three, and four is to 
exp<xt verbal quarterly reports from each TQI council and 

^-functional project team. The reports should be formally presented 
by the chairman of either the TQI council or the project team. In all 
instances, the entire team should be present for the presentation and the 
question-and-answer session as well. 1 r * reports should address the 
problem studied and recommendations tor eliminating the problem. In all 
instances, the report should also recognize success stories. 

It is essential that the president, vice presidents, and deans be present 
for all reports. In addition, invite faculty, staff, union leadership, and 
members of the governing board to particip r ie. Be sure to act upon every 
recommendation or the reporting sessions will become another 
bureaucratic joke. 

All employees — faculty, staff, and administrators — should be 
recognized formally for their contributions for improving quality. Many 
corporations have an annual award dinner where recipients are publicly 
recognized and awards are given to individuals and teams. The awards 
gr 'st of checks, certificates, pins, plaques, and paid vacations. We 
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encourage colleges and universities to do the same. 
Condition Five: Change the Institutional Culture 

In the previous sections we elaborated c u the necessity to empower 
employees and students to establish trust, pride-in-workmanship, and 
quality. Much of the what we promoted can be described as establishing 
self-leadership skills into the work force, including management. 
Maximum autonomy and self-leadership are necessary in educational 
institutions if a culture of excellence is to result. Whereas minimum 
autonomy will surely result in a quality crisis, maximum autonomy that 
recognizes the unique talents and contributions of each individuai, 
including students, will lead to positive si cultures based on quality. 
When quality results are recognized and rewarded, all employees 
(faculty, staff, and managers) will have an increased 
pride-in-workmanship, which will result in additional improvements in 
quality and teaming. This cycle can be so strong that the entire 
institutional culture may change within five or six years. In fact, Deal 
and Kennedy (1982) make a case for a strong and unique organizational 
culture as a necessity for survival and success. 

Many institutions of higher education have little knowledge about 
what they can do to improve quality. Tasks are done in much the same 
way as they have always been done. Poor faculty performance in the 
classroom is often tolerated, particularly in unionized settings, because 
the proced. es required to remove lacking individuals are extensive and 
potentially costly. The proliferation of administrators is often viewed by 
faculty as management's way of shielding an inefficient administration. 
Serious grade inflation exists in most of these institutions so that at a 
typical private college of 2,000 FTE students, fully 30 percent made the 
dean's list with a minimum 3.5 GPA. At a state university of 6,000 the 
administration stopped publishing the dean's list because it had grown 
embarrassingly large. Eventually, the erosion of quality becomes 
ingrained in the institution's expectations for students, quality 
instruction, and quality management. As we pointed out in Chapter 2 
(please refer to Figure 2.1), certain behaviors yield predictable results, 
which yield predictable attitudes. This predictable, habitual, 
unquestioning way of behaving is known as the institution's culture. 

The institution's culture can be changed under two conditions. First, 
when the institution is about to close, and second, when there is a group 
effort to alter its course. By managing the systems towards TQI, the 
institution's outdated culture is explicitly managed, and thus change is 
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not only possible, it is also probable (please refer to Figure 2.2). 

Until trust and empowerment are established as routine 
occurrences, managers, faculty and staff will not readily move toward 
TQM and TQL They will resist change, especially in unionized settings, 
to protect themselves. Such behavior reinforces the old institutional 
culture. It is apparent, therefore, that even if the entire institution is 
educated and trained in TQM and TQI processes and systems, little or no 
change will occur until the trust and empowerment factors are generously 
woven in the institutional cloth. When this occurs, everyone will be 
highly supportive of each others efforts for TQL As a result, 
pride-in-workmanship increases and the cycle feeds on itself. 

The basic philosophy of every quality leader is based on principles of 
managing the institutional culture, not the people. Managing does not 
necessarily mean control. If control is the main agenda of an 
administration, quality will be difficult to achieve because faculty do not 
and will not relinquish to a cookie-cutter approach their rights to 
individual innovation. 

Before a new president decides to change the institutional culture, 
s/he should try to understand how the present institutional culture was 
established. Wheifeither a new institution is started or undergoes a crisis 
such as retrenchment, there is a formidable discharge of energy from all 
sectors. Everyone is trying to make the institution a success. 
Brainstorming, goal setting, cooperation, and innovation exists 
throughout the entire institution. However, the actions of the president 
(and to a lesser degree the vice presidents and deans) establish the 
boundaries and provide important clues as to what the institution will be. 
Employees notice who and what type of behaviors are rewarded. They 
also i. te who leaves or is replaced for not complying with the yet 
non-official policies. The germination of the institutional culture begins. 

At first the institutional culture is quite functional. Most expectations 
are met. Then as new administrators, faculty and staff are added and as 
the policies are developed, the institutional culture evolves into distinct 
segments which are not related to the reward or policy making processes. 
It is not uncommon for subcultures to exist for managers, staff, and 
faculty. The institutional culture is no longer managed and almost 
everyone follows the cultural norms without questioning them, at least, 
not openly. 

Soon after the institutional culture is established, an informal power 
structure forms to sustain the culture. For example, in an institution that 
formally expects teaching, research and service from the professors, the 
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informal structure (the institutional culture) may reward only quality 
research. The actual result is that everybody in the institution begins to 
believe that itis his/her automatic function to support research for the 
good of the institution, and by implication, for the good of the state, 
region, and community. 

If a new administrator attempts to change the institutional culture 
without concentrating on the systems approach toward TQI — 
establishing trust and promoting empowerment and pride- sin- 
workmanship — the person's effort will most likely fail. In addition to 
fearing change, almost all employees require acceptance by their group. 
As a result, many persons will follow those in charge of the informal 
power structure since they are the ones who control the retention, 
promotion, and tenure processes. If the informal power structure is 
tightly bonded, they may promote a counterculture that pan be so 
powerful as to cause institutional chaos. 

Case Study: Changing the Institutional Culture 

We are going to show how three different presidents changed the 
culture of their institution. There are both good and bad points on each 
attempt 1 

Case 1: The president in this newly established Western college 
hired his vice president for academic affairs and his deans based around a 
centra? theme of small class sizes and inquiry teaching methods. The fist 
several buildings had classrooms limited to 24 seats. Every laboratory 
could accommodate only 24 students. Group projects and discussions 
were encouraged over the traditional lecture method. Core courses and 
terminal competencies were required of all graduates. All of the newly 
hired faculty were required to take training in the inquiry method of 
teaching and in preparing proper course syllabi. Barriers between 
departments were removed. The culture of innovation and teaming was 
established as soon as the campMS was established. 

As time passed and as new administrators came on-board, the 
traditional lecture method became more prevalent. The newer buildings 
began to incorporate larger lecture halls. Barriers between the academic 
departments began to appear. Since most of the science buildings were 
among the initial structures, the majority of the sciences are still taught in 
the smaller classes and many of the classes still consist of group projects 
and inquiry learning. Twenty years later the science graduates of this 
college continue to be very good. 

~se 2: The second president of this very new, highly innovative 
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university in the Midwfo* .i»red a new provost/vice president for 
academic affairs. The new piovost took charge and with the consent of 
the president, changed this university to represent "tradition." Traditional 
courses replaced modules; course outlines replaced detailed course 
syllabi; lectures replaced self-instructional modules and discussions; and 
cost per student credit hour became more important than the student 
retention rate. 

By the time the provost/VPAA left, the administration had replaced 
the processes and systems that supported innovation with those that 
supported tradition. Most of the faculty, however, were from the 
innovation era and were expected to conform to traditional policies. 
Obviously, a counterculture was established which caused chaos and 
dissension for nearly IS years. 

Case 3: A newly hired president of this Northeastern institution 
came aboard during a time of financial exigency. Following the 
procedures in the collective bargaining agreement he took the necessary 
actions required to save the institution — he retrenched many faculty. He 
had to redesign many of the processes and systems, and instituted new 
policies in a direct, forceful manner. This was required as the institutions 
was on the brink of failure. Over the next decade he rebuilt the institution 
to its former strength and led it to financial solvency . 

The president, however, still runs the institution as if it is in need of 
major surgery. He does not promote collegiality. He believes, and lias 
publicly stated, that it his job to determine the direction of the university 
and that everyone must support his objectives. He constantly threatens 
people who disagree with either him or his ideas, and has publicly 
berated not only his closest administrators but also the faculty. He is 
extremely hierarchial and displays the administrative techniques of 
Taylorism. As a result, several strong countercultures have emerged: one 
by the faculty that do everything possible to irritate the president, even at 
the expense of damaging the educational experiences; and the other by 
his newly hired administrators who are trying to promote collegiality 
while they personally seek other positions. This is an example of 
situational leadership: in times of financial exigency he was truly a 
leader; in times requiring a vision for quality and consensus, he is not a 
leader. 

In the three cases cited above we have examples of administrators 
changing their institution's processes and systems to effect a change. We 
make no judgment whether the changes were desirable (although clearly 
the third case of saving the institution was preferable); we simply point 
© that not having the input of those who would be affected by change 
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can cause countercultures to develop. 

Ralph H. Kilmann (1985. p. 66) calls the gap between the desired 
norms and the actual norms within an organization as the "culture gap." 
The smallest culture gap, according to Kilmann, appears at the top of an 
organization's hierarchy, whereas the largest culture gap is at the bottom 
of the hierarchy. This is where, he explains, the lack of trust leads to the 
we-versus-fhem attitude found in many organizations. 

Closing the culture gap can become a reality when both management 
and employees work together to alter the tasks processes, and systems 
toward quality. For this to occur, administration must empower 
employees and trust them to form cross-functional teams, and to make 
constructive recommendations. The administration must manage less and 
lead more. 

Leadership, according to Gardner (1990, p. 1), is the process of 
persuasion or example by which an individual (or leadership team) 
induces a group to pursue objectives held by the leader or shared by the 
leader and his or her followers. Gardner says leadership must not be 
confused with status, power, or authority. This is especially true of 
colleges and universities where, in our opinion, there has been a lack of 
leadership over the past several decades. He notes that leaders are part of 
a system and that they are affected by the system in which they work. 
Leaders perform tasks that are essential for others to accomplish their 
purposes, which in this case would be to improve the quality of services 
and/or product. As qu^Jity improves so will the pride-in-workmanship. 
The end result will be that a new institutional culture will emerge, one in 
which working becomes fun. 

During a recent teleconference, W. Edwards Deming stated that the 
main reason for working is to have fun. In his book Joy in Work, Henri 
de Man (1939, p. 11) concluded, after interviewing industrial workers in 
Germany during the mid-1920s, every worker aims at joy in work, just as 
every human being aims at happiness. 

□m 

U.S. institutions of higher education are at a crossroads in history. 
Administrators face challenges to traditional ways of managing the 
quality of programs, faculty, and students. These challenges provide 
unprecedented opportunities for creative leaders to implement Total 
Quality Management and Total Quality Improvement programs. Indeed, 
it's crucial that leaders develop conditions in which TQM and TQI can 
sustain institutions through critical times of economic and social change. 
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Implementing Total Quality Management 
in Higher Education 



Problems in American higher education can be directly 
attributed to a lack of vision, insight, and skill on the part of many 
administrators who have failed to receive any formal, or even 
informal, management training. During the rapid growth of higher 
education in the 1960s and '70s, unskilled or inefficient managers set 
the stage for long-term problems now associated with planning and 
development, budget management, personnel administration, and the 
perceived decline in quality among university graduates. 

Some examples of the lack of quality: 

• outmoded instructional techniques 

• poor staff morale 

• weak teacher preparation 

• inefficient budgets 

• poorly prepared professionals 

• inadequate skills in new students 

Clearly, there is growing unrest about ihe quality of higher education 
at federal, state, and local levels of government and in society at 
large. 

Traditionally, there has always been a fear of changing systems 
by which value or worth is measured. Only when change has been 
forced by the need to survive have institutions like industry, banking, 
government, and education discovered new ways to measure worth. 
But complacency in a globally competitive environment will only 
lead to further decline. 

As America moves into the next millennium, that fear of 
change must give way to a new quest for excellence, if America is 
to retain its position as a world leader in scholarship and teaching. 
In Implementing To'al Quality Management in Higher Education, 
authors Robert G)rncsky, Sam McQ)ol, Larry Byrnes, and Robert 
Weber offer administrators a concise approach to the various 
theories of total quality and the tools necessary to implement those 
theories at post-secondary institutions of higher education. 
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